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AN EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


Bills for Shorter Work Day for Wom- 
en in Legislatures of Three Suf- 
frage States—Protection for 
Future Mothers 








The Wyoming Legislature has 
passed an eight-hour law for women. 
It has also voted for the initiative and 
referendum, and a headless ballot. 
This is the first Wyoming Legislature 
which has had a woman among its 
members 

The Colorado Legislature several 
years ago passed an eight-hour law for 
women, which was set aside as uncon- 
stitutional by the State Supreme 
Court. In the last Legislature the 
eight-hour bill for women introduced 
in the House by Mrs. Alma B. Laf- 
ferty passed the House and came 
within one vote of passing the Senate. 
Mrs. Lafferty expressed the belief that 
it would have passed the Senate also 
if there had been even one woman 
member of the upper House to ex- 
plain the need of it. 

A better-drawn eight-hour law for 
women, warmly championed by Mrs. 
Agnes Riddle and Mrs. Lafferty, has 
just passed the lower House in Colo- 
rado with only one dissenting vote, as 
reported in last week’s Woman’s Jour- 
nal. And now comes the news that in 
the State of Washington an eight-hour 
bill for women, which had the support 
of the suffragists, has been adopted. 
The movement in behalf of eight 
hours for women seems to be decided- 
ly more active in the States where 
Women vote than in the States where 
they do not. A. 8. B. 





LABOR SPEAKS 


_ Suffrage Is Endorsed by Many 
abor Unions All Over the Country 


Pactra Foster Avery and Mrs. 
“ee M. Orme were given a hearing 
ha the Central Labor Union of 
— a few days ago, after 
a the Union voted unanimously 
st ag the pending amendment 
nn na Constitution to enable 
Na - vote on equal terms with 
hoe suffrage has also been 
- “ol y the American Federation 
bong Bs by the State Federa- 
a a. a ifornia, Connecticut, Colo- 
“wed ed Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, 
“ a Michigan, Min- 
iene ‘au Hampshire, Ohio, Okla- 
ies : an, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
‘ ®xas, Washington and West Vir- 








Binia, 


FAVORABLE REPORT 
In wi 
tee nro the Senate Commit- 
ot th lections has reported in favor 
grants € constitutional amendment 
n€ full suffrage to women. 


\fornia, and 246 in Oregon; 





PRIZE-FIGHTS STOPPED 


Washington’s Newly - Enfranchised 
Women Prevent Passage of Bill 
Legalizing Prize Fights 





The women of Washington have 
secured the defeat in the State Sen- 
ate of the “Tommy Burns” bill to 
legalize prize-fighting. The press de- 
spatches say: 

“The measure was defeated through 
the efforts of the woman’s lobby, after 
its passage had seemed assured. It 
had already passed the House by a 
scant majority. 

“Aroused by the action in the 
House, the women began a vigorous 
campaign. Women’s clubs through- 
out the State passed resolutions de- 
nouncing the bill, and sent lobbyists 
to Olympia to fight against its adop- 
tion. Tommy Burns directed the 
campaign in favor of the measure.” 

Tommy Burns is a_ well-known 
pugilist. 


TO GO WEST 


Sylvia Pankhurst Will Visit Colorado 
and Pacific Coast—Wants to See 
States Where Womcn Vote 








Miss Sylvia Pankhurst will speak 
in Denver about the middle of March, 
ind while there will be the guest ot 
Mrs, Sarah Platt Decker. Later Miss 
Pankhurst will visit California. On 
the morning of March 17 she will ad- 
dress the students in the chapel of 
the State University at Lawrence, 
Kansas, and in the afternoon will 
speak at a public meeting in the Pres- 
byterian church. 


CLOSE VOTE IN KANSAS 


Two Moss-Backs in the Legislature 
Bar All Kansas Women From 
Voting for Next President, Un- 

less Constitutional Amend- 
ment Passes 








The Presidential Woman Suffrage 
bill has been defeated in the Kansas 
House of Representatives by a vote 
of 50 to 48. The press despatches 
say: “The narrowness of the vote has 
given the advocates of the measure 
much encouragement.” 





ENGLAND BEATEN 





The Woman’s Journal for One Week 
Goes Ahead of Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
Paper—A Chance for Ameri- 
cans to Be Proud 


The last number of Votes for 
Women, the organ of Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s society, mentions with pleas- 
ure that in one week it obtained a 
hundred new subscribers. Forty of 
these were paid for by a sum of 
money raised at a public meeting. 
Since Miss Agnes HB. Ryan became 
business manager of The Womnan’s 
Journal we have often received more 
than a hundred individual new sub- 
scriptions in a week, and one week 
there were nearly two hundred. 
American suffragists have so often 
felt obliged to reproach themselves in 
view of the greater magnitude and 
enthusiasm of the movement in Eng- 
land that it is pleasant when in one 
instance we find we have passed the 
English mark. 

The sum of money raised at the 
meeting was to send Votes for 
Women to the editors of forty news- 
papers in New Zealand. It would be 
money well invested for some suf- 
fragist of means to make a special 
contribution to send The Woman’s 
Journal to the newspapers of the 
three States where suffrage amend- 
ments have been submitted to the 
voters and are now pending. Many 
of the editors favor suffrage, but un- 
less they have The Woman’s Journal 
they have not the material to put the 
news of the movement before their 
readers. This news is not adequate 
ly given either in the press reports 
or in the daily papers. There are 
752 papers in Kansas, 756 in Call- 
but it 
would not be necessary to send The 
Journal to all. A selection could be 
made of the most important. For this 
purpose we would send The Woman’s 
Journal at half price—A. S. B. 























THE FIVE FREE STATES 








IS IT POLITICS? 





Los Angeles Stirred Over Question 
Whether Suffrage Meeting is Politi- 
cal or Educationa/—Suffragists 
Win, and Hold Meeting at 
Normal School 


In Los Angeles there has been a 
lively difference of opinion as to 
whether an equal-suffrage meeting is 
political or educational. The Politi- 
cal Equality League: asked for the 
use of the State Normal School Audi- 
torium to hold a meeting for teach- 
ers. The local Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion protested, claiming that school 
buildings should not be used for po- 
litical meetings. The secretary of the 
Board of Trustees, Dr. J. F. Mills- 
paugh, took the ground that the 
meeting was educational. He told 
the Antis that they might have the 
use of the auditorium in their turn 
to present the other side, if they 
wished. He wrote: 

“For many years we have sought to 
extend the use of the Normal School 
building and render it available to the 
public as far as possible for the ad- 
vancement of any educational inter- 
est. I am of the opinion, personally, 
that the permission which has been 
given can be regarded as coming 
clearly within the scope of such use. 
Surely there is abundant reason why 
the public should be enlightened with 
reference to this important matter.” 

J. H. Braley of the Men’s League 
presided at the meeting, and among 
the speakers were W. H. Housh, prin- 
cipal of the Los Angeles High School, 
and Mrs. L. V. Chapin. President 
David Starr Jordan of Stanford Uni- 
versity is expected to speak a little 
later. 

The teachers of Los Angeles are 
showing much interest. At a meeting 
held by the College Equal ‘Suffrage 
League in Blanchard Hall for the 
teachers, there was a great crowd. 
The Los Angeles Times said: “The 
attendance was quite amazing. It 
would be hard to sit in a dark room 
and imagine that there were sO many 
teachers in the world.” Miss Lloyd 
Galpin presided, and there were ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Shelley Tolhurst, 
Mrs. Andrew S. Lobingier and Mrs. 
Emma Smith De Voe. Mrs. Lobingier 
compared the woman who says she 
does not want to vote to the girl who 
says that she does not want to marry 
and never will marry, before she has 


been asked. 





YOUNG SUFFRAGISTS 





Five Pretty Minnesota Girls Personate 
the Five Equal Suffrage States 


P. T. Eckenbeck writes: 

The St. Paul Political Equality Club 
considers itself privileged to have as 
members women who are liberal with 
their time and money. 

Miss M. L. Hills opened her large 
home for a “silver coin social,” and 
donated the entire proceeds to the 
club. Miss Hills prepared an interest- 
ing program, but the crowning number 
was given by five little girls dressed 
in yellow, with a large silver star on 
the front of the waist, on which was 
inscribed, “I Vote.” They wore silver 
crowns, each bearing the name of one 
of the five suffrage States which they 
represented. 


UNCANNY GOOD LUCK 





358 Members of British Parliament 
Draw Lots, and Suffragists Get 
the First Three Places 


Out of 358 members of Parliament 
who drew lots for a chance to intro- 
duce bills on the few days during this 
session when the introduction of bills 
by private members will be allowed, 
the first three places were drawn by 
suffragists. The English papers say 
that the suffragists’ good luck on this 
occasion is “almost uncanny.” Sir 
George Kemp, the man who got the 
best place, will introduce the Dill. 





INDIANA’S CLOSE VOTE 





Indiana Women Lose Municipal Suf- 
frage Bill by Narrow Margin— 
Will Try Again 





The municipal woman suffrage bill 
has been lost in the Indiana Legisla- 
ture, but by so narrow a margin that 
a change of five votes would have 
carried it. Indiana has been regard- 
ed as particularly conservative on 
this question, but there has been a 
great growth of public opinion visible 
there of late. The bill had the sup- 
port of the most respected and in- 
fluential women of Indiana. No wom- 
en appeared in opposition. 





Judge Lindsey, ex-Governor Thomas 
and ex-Governor Adams of Colorado 
have all borne strong testimony within 
the past few days to the good results 
of equal suffrage. 

Miss Flora Wilson, daughter of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, is singing in 
aid of the suffrage cause in Cali- 
fernia. 


WOMEN JURORS 


Chivalrous Men of Washington De- 
cide That Women May Be Jurors 
or Not, as They Choose 








The legislators of Washington evi- 
dently wish to make the newly- 
enfranchised women voters happy. 
Some of the women objected to per- 
forming jury service—as most men 
object. They petitioned to have 
women exempted. Other women re- 
garded jury service as a _ patriotic 
duty, and believed that women ought 
not to be excused from it, except 
where the individual woman could 
show a good reason. They petitioned 
that women should not be exempted. 
The Legislature has hit upon a plan 
to satisfy all. Both Houses have 
passed a bill that any woman who 
does not wish to serve on a jury may 
be excused upon request, but that 
those who do not wish to be excused 
shall serve. After this, who will say 
hat equal suffrage destroys chivalry? 





BARRY BLASTED 





Ex-Governor Adams of Colorado Ex- 
poses Richard Barry’s Faslehoods 
-—Says His Statements Are 
As Unreliable As the 
Sugar-Trust’s Scales 


Hon. Alva Adams of Pueblo, ex- 
Governor of Colorado, in the Pueblo 
Star-Journal reviews Richard Barry’s 
recent attack on woman suffrage, as 
follows: 





Equal suffrage has not disrupted 
the Colorado family—rather it has 
unified the family. Political equality 
gives another bond of mutual inter- 
est. Tolerance comes where rights 
are held in common. 


Benefits the Family 


The discussion of civic and politi- 
cal questions is beneficial to parents 
and children. It is a new and a 
healthy theme. My criticism would 
be that many families do not enough 
discuss these matters. The home 
that does talk about public affairs is 
a better home, a more sympathetic 
home than whére conversation is de- 
voted to gossip and the frailties of 
neighbors. Suffrage adds no new ar- 
row to the quiver of family discord. 
Hight times out of ten, the wife votes 
as her husband does, but the fact 
that she can be independent and vote 
differently, if she so pleases, adds to 
her importance as a factor in the 
family. She is held in higher respect. 
Her new power-is a salve and not 
an irritant. 

Good Women Outnumber Bad 
Equal suffrage does not put elec- 
tions under tribute to the vicious. It 
elevates the electorate. Bad women 
exert little political influence. That 
they will vote and the good women 
will not is nonsense. The red-light 
woman is as lacking in politica] in- 
terest as she is in morals. They sel- 
dom vote unless forced to do so by 


sheriff or police officials. Their vote, 
like their degradation, is generally 
man’s sin rather than their own. 


They recognize that they are law- 
breakers and would prefer to be let 
alone. Did they all vote, it is yy com- 
parison a small matter. For instance, 
in Pueblo there are not over one hun- 
dred Magdalenes; there are 7,000 
good women voters. These good 
women vote as large a percentage of 
their registration as do the men. 
Has Elevated Politics 

Instead of contaminating politics, 
the woman voter has improved politi- 
cal channels and methods. She has 
raised, not lowered, the standard of 
political morals. In my home pre- 
cinct there are eight or ten churches; 
no saloons; not a bad woman. In 
the last city election 90 per cent. of 
the registered woman vote voted. 
Eighty-nine per cent. of male regis- 
tration voted. 

In the State election last fall the 
figures were about reversed. Women 
take more interest in city elections, 
as they more directly affect the home, 
When questions of temperance and 
public morals are up, the average 


(Continued on Page 76.) 
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THE HOUR 


By Annie L. Muzzey 








Whatseo concerns you in the past is 
wrought 
Into the substance of the present 


hour; 
It is your pearl dissolved, and every 
thought 
Reveals its hidden weakness, or its 
power. 


Here is the point on which to poise 
your will, 
Here the unconquered task to which 
you bow. 
Ceaseless the waves of time may roll, 
but still 
Abides the rock of the Eternal Now. 


Joliet, Tl. 


—— 


WHO OWNED THE SPOONS? 





By Fidelia Fountain 





Mrs. Eliza Fountain was my great- 
aunt. When she was a young woman 
she taught in a country school until 
she had saved money enough to in- 
dulge her great desire for a set of 
silver spoons. 

She was married soon after to the 
young man of her choice. Six years 
passed by, years of hard work and 
economy by both; happy years, 
though no children had come to bless 
their union, when by a sudden illness 
her husband was taken away. 

The day after the funeral the 
grieved wife was surprised by the en- 
trance into her home of the two 
brothers of her husband, bringing 
with them the village lawyer. They 
told her they had come to set a value 
upon their brother’s property, in or- 
der that she might know what part 
of it was hers. 

She held her peace as they set 
down the worth of each article of 
furniture in the little home, until 
they finally came to the box of 
spoons, 

Then she spoke and said, “These 
are mine. I bought them with my 
own money before I was married.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the lawyer, “but 
you know, ma’am, that after a lady is 
married, everything belongs in law to 
her husband.” 

So all the little property was dl- 
vided, the brothers taking half, and 
she took the spoons with the rest, at 
the price that had been set upon 
them. But it obliged her to give up 
the home, and she, with her few ef- 
fects, went into rented rooms and be- 
gan life anew. 

Occasionally teaching a school, and 
always sewing when possible, she 
supported herself very comfortably 
for about three years. Then a life- 
long friend of her husband, an ex- 
cellent man, offered her his hand in 
marriage. She liked him well, and 
her friends told her it was the best 
thing to do, and she thought with 
pleasure of again being mistress of a 
home. So they were married. 

In a few years the husband’s health 
declined, and for many months she 
gave him most tender and unceasing 
care. She had a few times spoken 
to him about making a will, but, as 
it seemed an unpleasant subject, she 
ceased to mention it. Finally the end 
came. 

There came to attend the funeral 
his nearest relative, a nephew from 
New England, whom she had never 
seen before. In a day or two he 
brought two men to the cottage to 
appraise the property, and again was 
there a price set upon the well-pre- 
served spoons. On the evening of 
that day, as she was preparing sup- 
per, the nephew entered the kitchen 
and said, “Aunt Liza, I am disposed 
to be very easy with you; the worth 
of all of uncle’s property has been 
carefully estimated, and I will allow 
you to include in your half of it any 
article of furniture you may choose.” 
And again she paid the price of her 
first darling purchase of silverware. 

But there was not enough left after 
the half was taken for her to keep 
the house and lot, so they went into 
the hands of strangers, and with her 
cat Aunt Liza again went into cozy 
but hired rooms. She was a pattern 
of thrift and tidiness, as a emart 
widower of the neighborhood was 
well aware; and in less than a year 
he made a call upon the comely mat- 
ron. He was wise enough to make 
his first visit short, but lingered a 
moment in the door, and suggested 
that in the near future they become 
better acquainted. 

She answered, “I am living here 
very comfortably, and I think, Mr. 
Jehnson, that it will not be worth 
while for you to call,” and closing the 


said: 

“No, Tommy, I have bought those 
spoons three times, and I don’t intend 
to risk them any more.”—Woman’s 
Standard. 


CONCERNING WOMEN 





Mrs. Elizabeth Geberding has writ- 
ten a play called “The Smugglers.” 
It was given lately in San Francisco 
for the benefit of the suffrage cause. 

Miss Martha Gruening and Miss 
Mary Winsor debated the question of 
universal versus limited woman suf- 
‘frage at a recent meeting in Phila- 
delphia. 

Miss Grace Strachan, head of the 
Interborough Teachers’ Association of 
New York, is receiving many con- 
gratulations on the prospect of a fa 
vorable outcome of the teachers’ long 
struggle for equal pay. 

Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett, Head- 
quarters Secretary of the National 
Suffrage Asociation, addressed the 
annual dinner of the Independence 
League of Harlem on this subject a 
few days ago. 

Mrs. O. H. P Belmont is receiving 
more applications than she can grant 
for admission to her new farm school 
for women at Hempstead, L. I. A 
woman in Argentina has just offered 
160 acres to the government to be 
used for a farm school. 

Miss Jeannette Rankin of Missoula, 
Mont., who did good service in the 
Washington campaign last year, and 
came very near carrying the Montana 
Legislature for the woman suffrage 
since then, has come to New York 
City to work for the Woman Suffrage 
Party. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw was the speak- 
er at the meeting of the Equal Fran- 
chise Society in Maxine Elliott's 
Theatre in New York last week. Her 
address was warmly applauded. She 
made fun of the fear expressed by 
the politicians that women will be 
crushed by the burden of the ballot. 
She is reported as saying: “I have 
borne the burden of disenfranchise- 
ment a good many years and worked 
hard at it, and I’d like the salary of 
a United States Senator for a few 
years before I die.” 

Mrs. George F. Reinhardt, wife of 
Professor Reinhardt of the Univer- 
sity of California, acted one of the 
parts in the play “How the Vote Was 
Won,” lately presented at Berkeley 
by the California branch of the Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League. Other 
college women took part, and there 
were many college people in the 
large audience. This play seems to 
become more and more popular. It 
has been presented before the Cen- 
tury, Ebell and Home Clubs of Oak- 
land, and before the Century Club of 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. M. T. B. Hanna of Seattle, 
whose paper, “Votes for Women,’ 
was the organ of the suffragists dur- 
ing the Washington campaign, is now 
publishing it under the appropriate 
name of “The New Citizen.” It has 
clear type, handsome paper, many 
pictures and much interesting infor- 
mation. It is published at 497 Arcade 
Building, Seattle, price $1.00 per year 
or 10 cents per copy. “The New 
Citizen” recommends the women to 
petition the mayor to abolish “the 
third degree’—the tormenting of ac- 
cused persons to make them confess. 
Since women got the ballot a law has 
been passed in Colorado forbidding 
this unrighteous and cruel practice. 

Mrs. Lucy S. Weaver of Washing- 
ten, D. C., is very active in the work 
of the Woman’s Relief Corps. At a 
meeting held to celebrate Lincoln’s 
birthday, she read a lively and 
humorous poem, and two copies of 
“Aunt Jane of Kentucky” were pre- 
sented to two members whose bDirth- 
days were the same as Lincoln’s— 
the chaplain, Mrs. Briderham, and a 
past president, the wife of Captain 
Stone. Mrs. Weaver believes that 
“Aunt Jane” will not only give pleas- 
ure to the recipients, but will propa- 
gate the gospel of equal rights. The 
affair went off with great spirit, and 
the poem was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. 


Miss Fay Foster, a Missouri girl, 
has just won 2000 marks ($500), the 
second prize in a contest for the 
composition of the best waltz, offered 
by “Die Woche,” a weekly journal in 
Berlin. There were more than 2400 
tontestants. The first and third 
prizes were awarded to well-known 





German musicians. Miss Foster's 


door hastily, she turned to her cat ent ensienn is spoken of in Europe as & 


commentary on the recent assertion 
made by President Lowell of Harvard 
that America is not a musical nation. 
Large photographs of the winners of 
the first three prizes are displayed 
in the window of Die Woche’s office, 
and Miss Foster, who is beautiful as 
well as gifted, is said to have re- 
ceived many proposals of marriage 
in consequence. She has answered 
none of the letters. 


TO ENLIST THE TEACHERS 


The Northeastern Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Ohio held its annual conven- 
tion recently in Cleveland. About 
3000 teachers were in attendance. 

The convention opened at 10 A. M. 
at Technical High School. Members of 
the Cleveland Woman Suffrage Party 
were on hand at 9 o’clock with large 
pulletins. The principal of the school 
kindly allowed these bulletins to be 
hung in the main entrance hall, where 
they were visible to all comers, 
Great interest was expressed by the 
teachers, and quantities of literature 
were distributed, the most important 
leaflet being the one written and con- 
tributed free to the cause by Miss 
Elizabeth J. Hauser—‘“Women and the 
Constitutional Convention.” 

Mr. A. E. Hotchkiss, of Canton, Pre- 
sident of the Northeastern Teachers’ 
Association, himself delivered a five- 
minutes’ stirring address in favor of 
woman suffrage. This was considered 
a great stride forward in our local 
work. 
The afternoon meeting was held in 
Gray’s Armory, Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
being the speaker. Bulletins were 
also placed in this auditorium, one re- 
ferring to The Woman’s Journal and 
soliciting subscriptions. 
Ethel A. Vorce, 

Chairman Organization Committee 

W. S. P. of Cleveland. 


MARY JOHNSTON ON 
PROGRESS 








At the suffrage dinner recently given 
in Baltimore, Miss Mary Johnston said: 
All United 
It is so comfortable to know that we 
are all of one mind! No opponents, no 
antagonists!—just us. It is lovely to 
be addressing a co-operative conclu- 
sion—our conglusion. Wherever I 
look, I see my own opinion in a cer- 
tain great matter. I uphold that 
opinion; I believe it to be a right 
opinion, an adequate idea, and I am 
glad and glad again to meet it here in 
such strength tonight. 
A Swiss Experience 

The last time that I was in Lucerne, 
after I had sat for a while before the 
Lion, and had gone into the glacier 
garden, and watched the glacier mill 
at work, and into the museum, and 
into the shop where they sell fossils, 
and purchased Stenoplebia aequalis 


’| Kimmeridgien, I was tempted into the}, , 


Crystal Maze, and then into some kind 
of an ascending apparatus in which 
you stood as in a lift and saw yourself 
reflected a thousand times or two. 
Mary Johnstons to the right of me, 
Mary Johnstons to the left of me, Mary 
Johnstons before me—a vast crowd of 
Mary Johnstons! I cannot say that it 
was altogether a pleasant experience. 
I saw a number of things I should like 
to change in Mary Johnston. 

So it is, I imagine, with very many 
of us when we look upon this—our 
world. This our world is very largely 
—just us. By our presence here tonight 
we declare—do we not?—that there are 
certain things in this old world of 
ours—which is just us—that need 
changing, and that we are enlisted in 
the fight to change them. 


Change and Progress . 

That is what emerges, clearer and 
clearer, from this movement of ours. 
Change—and change in the right dir- 
ection! It is what I wish; it is what I 
welcome. The thing in the cocoon is 
to become the thing with wings. Iam 
today. I will be tomorrow. But I 
wish to be, tomorrow, stronger and 
greater than I am today. Beyond the 
cocoon, the flitting “life; beyond the 
flitting life, Psyche with her wings. 

Looking Before and After 

Mine is the type of mind that looks 
before and after. Thousands of years 
ago, a thousand years to come, are to 
me very nearly as real as is this eigh- 
| teenth of February, 1911. In thought I 
revisit, I forecast. I think in both dir- 
ections. Tonight I see before me con- 
federated mind. We are all facets of 
the same crystal, leaves of the same 
tree, wavés of the same ocean. I am in 








my own tribe, and I speak to my own 
people. Indulge me a little, then, 
while I talk as I think. 

The Turn of the Road 

The evolutionary lane is long, but it 
is a long lane indeed that has no turn- 
ing. This one has had many, and al- 
ways, where it bends, there is a sigu- 
post, and before the willy-nilly travel- 
lers upon that road spreads a vast new 
landscape. Far back, far back, coming 
out of the land called Azoic, the road 
turned. The sign-post was but a 
microscopic speck of protoplasm, but 
the imagination of it strikes so deep 
and towers so high that we see neither 
base nor summit. The name of that 
sign-post was Life, and the landscape 
seen from that turn of the road was 
marvellous beyond marvel, terrible be- 
yond terror, beautiful beyond beauty. 
On went the road, and it turned again 
at Sensation, and it turned again at 
Intelligence, and it turned again at 
Sex. And then it went on through 
great lands and ages, past the fish in 
the seas, and the amphibians in the 
steamy, reedy littoral, and the great 
reptiles in the fens, and the marsu- 
pials on the grassy plains, and the 
simian folk in the tropical forest. And 
there came a great sign-post called In- 
tellect, and the road turned there. 
And preseatly it encountered another 
very great sign-post called Humanity. 
Since then the road has gone straight 
on. But there is a light in the sky, 
and a wind blowing fresh. At times 
we almost see another sign-post. 

On the Humanity stretch of the road 
there have been sign-marks, too—lesser 
ones than the gigantic marks where the 
road turns at right angles, but still 
great figures set for signs, and where 
they are set the view, too, changes. 
They are great enough; they are only 
less than the first. They are set for 
mighty realms in the stretch called 
Human, 

The Mother Age 

The first has for its sign the form of 
@ woman. Ages and ages she domi- 
nates—that woman figure, strong and 
free. The Mother—Mother Heart, 
Mother Country, Mother Age, Mother 
Love, Mother Nature—Mother and 
Priestess, she stands there!—a babe at 
her breast. ... There is an undula- 
tion in the road, a deflection. Mists 
rise and hide the ancient sign. Ur 
looms a newer mark, child of the 
other. Who is this in the red and 
purple light, with the incense stream- 
ing up, with the hunting horn and the 
war drum, with the captives and the 
victims, with inventive genius his slave 
of the ring, and coérdinating mind his 
slave of the lamp, with pomp and glory 
and empire and sway? This is Man, 
and for ages and ages his hand is 
raised, and his shadow falls. He is 
Cesar, crowned and wearing purple, 
and in his triumph walks a veiled and 
shadowy figure—walks the ancient 
queen and priestess—walks the mother. 
It has lasted long, long, long! 
that stretch of the road. 

The Upward Slope 

It is plain behind us. We have 
hardly yet left it. We are just where 
the land rises, more and more swiftly 
rises, to the frontier of an empire, 
greater than all before. The signs 
here are twain; they are two forms; 
they are a man and a woman. They 
stand equal, hand in hand, and over 
the country is a rainbow, and beyond 
are vast and flowery slopes mounting 
to something wonderful, and before the 
two, up and up, ever higher and higher, 
walks a child. The child goes toward 
the light in the sky, toward the wind 
blowing so fresh, toward the greater 
sign-post than all before. 

Man, man! Woman, woman! Is not 
this that we are entering a happier 
land? Is it not better to go upon this 
sO wonderful a journey of ours hand 
in hand? Do we want any longer mas- 
ters and slaves, kings and subjects, 
governors and governed, owners and 
chattels? Do we not want allies, 
friends, comrades? — Oh, this country 
that we are entering is a fairer and a 
greater country than the one that fades 
behind us! Here are lovers that are 
lovers indeed. Here are homes that 
are homes indeed. Here is romance 
that is romance indeed. It blooms all 
along the way. Trust is here, and 
understanding, and a mutual courtesy, 
and a great sweetness and a beauty not 
found before; and in this land Love 
has his capital city. Here is virtue’ 
that is virtue indeed, and here is 
honest dealing that is honest dealing 
indeed, and here is religion that is re- 
ligion indeed. In this land grow pur- 
pose, and intention, and courage, and 





— 
high endeavor, and noble accomplish. 
ment. And one of the names of the 
country is Justice, and another is 
Altruism. 


When disease is no more, 

When povefty has become plenty 

When the Father’s heart has wake 

When the mother’s brain is careq fo, 

When the two Powers link hands and 
are equal. 

When, generation by generation th 
child mounts the stairs. we 


Then will come the wonderful days! ; 

Then will tne dawn come up with sing. 
ing, 

With sweet chants and carols the 
golden age. 

The golden age ne’er dwelt in the dusk 
behind us. 

The golden age dwells in the time be. 
fore us, 

Through it, like double stars, move th, 
two Powers;— 

Wisdom and strength and power ang 
love, 

Beauty exceeding in man and ; 
woman, 

Artists and builders, vast wielders of 
thought, 

Rejoicers in good, great discoverers ot 
better, 

Hero and heroine, demigod and g0d- 
dess! 

New worlds shall they find, greate; 
than that which the Genoese aq. 
miral found! 

They shall plumb the depths, they 
shall mount the heights. 

Life of the body shall be theirs, yp. 
dreamed length of years. 

The poison wells all dried, the wilg 
beasts slain!— 

Life of the body closes; but the psychic 
goes forth, . 
Taking its birth from life; immateria 

thought, 

Stamped by the thought of the past, as 
was life by the life of the past. 
Idea, knowledge, will, purpose, coher. 

ing; organized thought! 


0 


Demigod and goddess, their temples 
are the Whole! 

As we to the Bronze Age, so shall be 
their minds to ours, 

Secure, swift, they will send their 
thought where they will, and when 
they will. 

They will speak, each to the other, 
though the earth were between. 

They will range the past with their 
thought, and see it as in clear day, 

They will look on the Permian hills 
and mark the great ferns where 
they grew. 

Leviathan and behemoth will they 
note in their wanderings. 

They will move through the colored 
forest, old haunt of the simian, 
While the rain patters on the leaves, 
and the red and green parrots sit 

disconsolate. 

They will watch the cave man chip- 
ping arrow heads, and the cave 
woman with her brood. 

They will visit the Kings of the East, 
Babylon and Bagdad. 

Egypt will they reconstruct, and re- 
build again the town of Troy. 
They will see the Vikings, and Alfred, 
and the Court of Charlemagne. 
They will see the first tool, and the 
first weapon, and the first ship, 

and the first book. 

Theirs is the past to note, observe and 
ponder; ah, may be, 

Theirs is the past to change, relive 
and alter, 

Wipe out old stains, old woes, away old 
tears! 

We do not know the strength of those 
great brains of theirs, 

And Time once again, forever gone, 
may be a fiction! 


For theirs will be constructive thought, 
imagination, 

Intuition, power, freedom, sway! 

Think half a year, we cannot think 
what they 

Will doff aside as but the fancy’s play. 

Strain vision to the utmost, we only 
see a light! 

Beyond it lies their world in splendour 
and in grace, 

Where they stand in clean, fair cities, 

where, hand in hand, they move 

Through their gardens filled with foun- 
tains, where they smile in love 

On the child who runs before them, UP 
the splendid, splendid road. 
Oh, their earth so blooms and _ blos- 
soms! And the child is singing, 
Carols for light-heartedness in the 
happy golden age! 

Ah, the beauty that they see! Ah, the 
worth, the majesty! 

Man and woman, equal, holding hig! 
the happy child!— 

Demigod and goddess, they also look 
beyond. 

They see a light we see not; they guess 
@ vaster star. 

They hear a music of the spheres. Thé 
wind comes fresh to them. 





A CORRECTION 





It was Chief Justice Park of Connec 
ticut who said, 29 years ago: 

“‘All statutes are to be construed, 4 
far as possible, in favor of equality of 
rights. All restrictions upon humat 
liberty, all claims for special priviles® 
are to be regarded as having the pre 
sumption of law against them, and 4 
standing upon their defense, and ca? 
be sustained, if at all by valid legisla- 
tion, only by the clear expression 
clear implication of the law.” 

The name was erroneously given last 
week as Chief Justice Hall. 
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spIRIT OF THE PRESS 

- the suffragettes of Seattle 
ae spring style of recall.-— 


:¥ > rat. 
svack (N. Y.) Democ 
oat two Suffrage Triumphs 
Kinsas Legislature has taken 
~ ement seriously the 


pave s¢ 


g' mov 
» aT aul Only three constitu- 
ow amendments may be submitted 
“ e election, and quite a number 
we before the Legislature for action 


re considered of great import- 
suffrage has been selected as 
hree to go before the 


and we 
ance, yet 


the t 
ae adoption at the polls. 
eo the same day that this was de- 
termined in Kansas, the women in 
Seattle, recently enfranchised by @ 
constitutional amendment, gave evi- 
dence of the falsity of the frequently 
made assertion that women do not use 
toeir ballots tor moral reform. 


They were responsible for the large 
majority by which Mayor Gill was 
ousted by use of the recall. Supported 
by powerful political interests and by 
one of the leading papers of the city, 
and intrenched behind all the potent 
defenses of organized corruption, he 
was defeated by the moral sentiment 
of the women voters who cast their 
frst ballots for a clean city. 

Thus in one day the equal suffrage 
movement scores two triumphs, one 
that of securing a chance to be adopt- 
ed in a great State, and the other a 
practical demonstration of its moral 
yalue.—St. Louis Star. 

Better Accept the Inevitable 

Kansas, famous for corn and politics, 
has followed in the footsteps of Cali- 
fornia and has decided to give the 
women—bless them—the right to vote. 
True, Kansas, in its Senate, at least, 
was not quite so gallant as California, 
because 12 senators decided that wom- 
an’s proper place is at home. Califor- 
nia did a little better than that, but 
the main thing, from a woman’s stand- 
point, is the fact that 27 Kansas sena- 
tors voted for them. The ununderstand- 
able thing about the Kansas vote is 
woman's suffrage? Kansans—you soli- 
tary 12—better get into line and accept 
the inevitable—Oakland (Cal) En- 
quirer. 

Fears It Will Pass 

To some extent, the Legislature 
shifts responsibility when it puts the 
equal suffrage proposition up to the 
great body of Kansas voters, as it has 


done, but one who believes in govern- 
ment by the people cannot object seri- 
ously to that. The question now is, 


What are the voters going to do about 
it? 

As one who entertains the old-fash- 
ined notion that woman’s place is at 
home, or in society, or most anywhere 
else besides politics, our hopes are 
Well understood. Our belief is a dif- 
ferent matter, and it inclines to favor 


the chances of success for this 
suffrage thing.— Atchison (Kap.) 
Globe. 

Women Seem to Want the Ballot 
Women do not want the ballot, says 
& member of the Southern California 
Association Opposed to Woman Suf- 
frage. The interest of the women of 
Seattle in their first opportunity at the 
Polls—the recall of Mayor Gill—does 
hot at all bear out this contention. 
More than 


' 22,000 of them personally 
registered and took part in the elec- 
tion, As the dispatch says, “From the 
beginning of the campaign the women 
manifested the liveliest interest. Of 
the women registered probably 95 per 


- Voted. Both in registering and 
- De ye were most orderly, made 
. pi about i, and after registering 
“Ung their votes returned at once 

to their homes,” 
lt is not probable that the women of 


California are 
Stuff than th 
~Los Ange] 


made of any different 
eir sisters in Washington. 
es Herald, 
heen Round at Seattle 
— of woman in the State of 
‘ston gathers momentum as it 


pag Less than three weeks ago 
rg Ai the recently enfranchized 
os she seattle retired an objection- 
“ta . through the medium of the 
“sae on last Wednesday at the 
Staoes “ ihe same new body of voters 
seo oc Among those aldermanic 
es : who were charged with 
ies intimate terms with the ais- 
~ auien  wistration. Women put 
erg on all but three of the 
lesirabie — ear resarded 08 un- 
by eg ane these were nominated 
th vo - margins that their elec- 
The he nsidered unlikely, 
ys portion of women who voted 


Teater on the basis of the total 


registration than that of men. It is 
to the suffragists in action, therefore, 
that we must credit the effective work 
of what amounts to a Woman’s Muni- 
cipal Voters’ League. It was the 
women, newly endowed with the bal- 
lot, who did the job. May they ac- 
complish further good results!—Chi- 
cago Record-Herald., 

Support for Presidential Suffrage 

The bill asking for the amendment 
to the constitution by which women 
will be allowed to vote, has safely 
passed the Legislature, and will be 
submitted to the people. The Good Gov- 
ernment Club of Topeka, in addition 
to working to secure the amendment 
measure, introduced into the Legisla- 
ture their ‘Presidential Bill,” which, 
if passed, will allow women to vote 
for presidential electors in 1912. The 
W. C. T. U. and the Suffrage Associa- 
tion have joined forces with the Good 
Government Club, and are lending 
their aid to the passage of the new 
bill—State Journal, Topeka. 

Bright Prospects for Suffrage 

A good beginning seems to have 
been made in the “votes for women” 
campaign in Illinois. The suffrage ad- 
vocates aroused considerable interest 
throughout the State in their auto- 
mobile campaign last summer, and 
they are now reaping the harvest at 
Springfield. Their hearing before the 
Senate Committee on Elections 
brought a good response. The bill was 
reported out favorably, and now seems 
certain to pass the Senate. And they 
are not without secret hopes of the 
lower house. 

They are pressing buoyantly for 
their bill, and we should not be great- 
ly surprised if they got it. At any 
rate, the legislative gossips assert that 
the leaders seriously contemplate 
passing the woman suffrage bill in 
order to demonstrate to the nation 
how thoroughly reformed is the IIli- 
nois General Assembly. — Chicago 
Post. 


Daughters of Mrs. Partington 

At the hearing before the joint judi- 
ciary committee the suffragists can 
give themselves a pleasant half hour 
merely by recounting the progress of 
their cause since the last hearing at 
Albany. Within the year that has 
elapsed the State of Washfngton has 
been carried for suffrage, and the 
Legislatures of Kansas and California 
have passed suffrage amendments to 
their Constitutions to be voted on at 
the next elections. In Oregon, where 
the amendment was defeated last fall, 
the Legislature has consented to its im- 
mediate resubmission to the people, 
and its chances will be far better this 
year, particularly in view of what has 
happened in Washington and Califor- 
nia. In the North Dakota Senate a 
woman suffrage bill was lost by the 
close vote of 25 to 23, although there is 
no woman-suffrage organization in 
that State. The Indiana Legislature’s 
Committee on Elections has reported 
unanimously in favor of municipal suf- 
frage and a Constitutional amendment, 
and in Iowa the interest is so great that 
the Legislature has given Miss Sylvia 
Pankhurst a unanimous vote of thanks 
for addressing it on this subject. In 
view of all this, the anti-suffragists 
must have a deep fellow-feeling for 
Mrs. Partington.—N, Y. Independent. 
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woman is more alert. In the so-called 
“liberal” precincts in Pueblo, the per- 
centage of woman vote to registra- 
tion, even under police solicitation, is 
not equal to the percentage of woman 
voters in the best residence precincts. 
Only the stupid can heed the so- 
phistry that under woman suffrage 
the bad vote and the good do not. 


Justice Good for All 


In a republic equal suffrage is but 
justice, and justice never injured any 
one. The ballot has brought no harm 
‘to man, woman or the State. 

There is little discussion of woman 
suffrage where it prevails. It is ac- 
cepted and used as a matter of course, 
just as any other vested right. The 
$10 a column writers from abroad 
come among us and find evils never 
dreamed of by those who do vote. 
These peripatetic journalists have a 
radium eye for a bad germ, but are 
blind to every good feature. Fault- 
finding and criticism command three 
times as much per page as do the 
simple annals of commonplace facts. 
The truth is so ordinary that it has 
trouble in getting a place in the red- 
ink journals of sensationalism. A 





story of brutal crime or of moral and 
political failure commands more read- 


ers and more pay than the sweetest 
epic of virtue. 


No Wish for Repeal 


With a Sherlock Holmes instinct, 
correspondents claim to have found a 
deep-seated desire for a repeal of the 
woman suffrage law in Colorado. If 
such a desire exists, it is so secret 
that it is never revealed at home; 
only the stranger has been taken into 
the confidence of these mysterious re- 
pealers. If submitted to the decision 
of Colorado women, not 5 per cent. 
—no, not one per cent.—would vote 
for repeal. Some women, like some 
men, may not care for the duty and 
responsibility of the ballot, but it is 
not human nature to surrender a 
right that is a power and a defense. 
You can no more repeal the equal 
suffrage law than you can repeal the 
Declaration of Independence, A hu- 
man right once planted in the statute 
of a free government is there forever. 


Disappointed Politicians Carp 

It is well to look into the antece- 
dents of a Colorado citizen who ob- 
jects to woman suffrage. He is apt 
to hold stock in some doubtful traffic 
or be interested in some enterprise 
to which women object. He may; be 
a politician disappointed in personal 
ambition or in some pet political 
scheme. 


Colorado Is Content 


Woman suffrage should not be con- 
demned for the enemies it may have 
made. Colorado has tried the experi- 
ment for 18 years; it has not brought 
the millennium, but. she is content 
and satisfied, and has no desire to 
change. 

In two or three cities machine poll- 
tics is still in evidence. Some wom- 
en get the idea that to be in politics 
they must do what men have been 
doing. A few of that sort ally them- 
selves to the machine, and when they 
do no man can surpass them in loy- 
alty to its questionable methods; but 
the great mass of women voters do 
not hold their party machines in any 
special reverence. The Colorado 
woman has learned to scratch her 
ticket, and has a willful way of do- 
ing it, to the dismay of the pro- 
fessional politician. Naturally, the 
boss does not like this spirit of re- 
volt. 
pect of a political issue is to him 
treason. 


Has Wrought a Change 


In the past, when a campaign 
opened, the first work of the cam- 
paign chairman and executive com- 
mittee was to negotiate with the 
“liberal” element. The party that se- 
cured that support was generally suc- 
cessful. Today it is not uncommon 
to have both parties running away 
from such alliance and charging each 
other with having their support. 
Years ago, the saloon was an im- 
portant factor in elections. Liquor 
dealers were often the most efficient 
and ablest political leaders; they now 
work in the background, and are sel- 
dom placed upon the ticket. The 
characters of candidates are scrutin- 
ized, and if they cannot pass the in- 
spection of the woman voter, they 
are rejected by ticket-making conven- 
tions. The white belt of dry terri- 
tory is ever spreading in Colorado. 
Today large sections of the State are 


dry. Outside of Denver, there are 
no saloons in northern Colorado. 
Years ago, Greeley and Colorado 


Springs were about the only places 
where you could not wet your whistle 
at a public bar. These are some of 
the chains that woman suffrage has 
stricken from our politics. 


“A Strain on Chivalry” 
Sometimes a battle is lost, but no 
great campaign was ever carried on 
without reverses. Between Bull Run 
and Appomattox there was much 
camping—many delays—some fre- 
treats, but all led to Appomattox and 
victory. Like the river, there are ed- 
dies and swirls in the current, but 
the general movement is ever for- 
ward. Women do not often seek of- 
fice; the few that do must take the 
place that some man has held. ss 
is a severe strain upon the chivalry 
of a man who sees 4 fat job he would 
like to have, efficiently held by 4 
woman. In such cases we cannot ex- 
pect too much enthusiasm for suf- 
frage. Self-interest can find a = 
against the noblest principles. — 
the body of Colorado manhood an 
womanhood stand for equal suffrage 


and its work. 





An inquiry into the moral as-| 


——__— 


Afraid They Will Clean Up 


Some men who object to women get- 
ting into the dirty pool of politics are 
at heart afraid they may clean up the 
pool and put them out of business. 
Often the acts that excite adverse 
criticism are the best reason why 
women should vote. 

The governor who signed the wom- 
an suffrage law was defeated for re- 
election; believing that his defeat 
was due to the women voting against 
him, he declared woman suffrage a 
failure. In the view of the deposed 
boss, independence at the ballot box 
is a crime. 


The Case of Mrs. Goddard 

Presumably because the women 
have not voted as she thinks they 
should have voted, an elderly Colo- 
rado woman of social prominence and 
wealth has seen fit to declare against 
women voting. Her letter of disap- 
pointment was welcome stuff for the 
Home Journal, and the anti-suffrage 
papers of England. The Journal was 
so pleased that they wrote and urged 
her to secure more letters of similar 
import from other Colorado ladies. 
It is reported that she declined, as 
she had not the time to search her 
city of thirty thousand people to find 
a half dozen ladies of similar mind. 
The plea against woman suffrage by 
this good lady was to the effect that 
her woman friends do not care for the 
ballot and do not need it. That may 
or may not be so with the fashionable 
and wealthy women of her circle. 
They may command what they want 
without the ballot. Fashion and 
wealth are all powerful; they may 
need no protecting laws, but there 
are millions of women who do. Wom- 
en who work need the ballot to pro- 
tect their work. Free government is 
for the many and not for the few. 


“Society” Generally Wrong 

Society assumes to be the centre of 
the universe;that is why its views of 
economic and industrial problems are 
generally wrong. In fact, the ex- 
clusive 400 are the least important 
element in the building up of a free, 
independent democracy. During the 
struggle of George Washington for 
independence, the wealth and fashion 
of that age were practically all tories. 
The same class are tories today; 
they can see no need of change; they 
never sympathize with laws that will 
improve labor or broaden the power 
and liberty of the people. If our very 
prominent lady protestant would can- 
vass her own servants, the clerks 
who supply her daily needs, the thou- 
sands of working women, the many 
who are mistresses of servantless 
homes, who must care for the educa- 
tion, morals and future of their chil- 
dren, she could make a different re- 
port upon woman suffrage than she 
has gathered from her dozen intimate 
social stars. 

Not an Automobilefull of Antis 

During the years of equal suffrage 
in Colorado, I have known many 
thousand women voters. Of all that 
number, not enough to fill an automo- 
bile desired or were willing to sur- 
render their right to vote. 

The horizon of opulence and fash- 
ion is very narrow, especially where 
human rights are considered. To 
measure the true status of a people, 
go to the cottage, to the modest home 
of the average citizen; there you will 
find the altars of American liberty; 
these are the defense of our institu- 
tions. 

Ask the Mothers 

Those who have wealth and devote 
it to social prestige, fashion, to 
bridge, balls, and extravagance, are 
not good witnesses for a republic. 
That sort of people prefer an aris- 
tocracy, a monarchy. Free govern- 
ment, equality, are not in their zone 
of sympathy. If you would know the 
success and power of suffrage in Col- 
orado, do not go to the mansion of 
style and social pretense, or to the 
disappointed politician. Go to the 
homes where the mother nurses and 
cares for her own children and does 
her own household work. To her the 
ballot is an aid to her business of 
child culture, which is the first and 
greatest business of the world. It 
gives her a direct voice in the man- 
agement of schools, public morals 
and government. 

A Biassed Reporter 

In the woman journal preface to 
the Barry article, they state that the 
paper is opposed to equal suffrage, 
and with that declaration send a 
writer to investigate and report. Re- 





—— 
porters always reflect the paper they 
represent. Under the circumstances, 
you could expect a review about as 
impartial as might come from a re- 
porter sent out by the New York Sun 
to investigate Mr. Roosevelt, or a 
Hearst reporter giving an account of 
a Gaynor political meeting. Mr. Bar- 
ry knew where his bread was but- 
tered; he knew what his employer 
wanted, and he did his best to meet 
expectations. With a proof-reader’s 
instinct, he had an eye only for 
faults. 


Barry’s Inventions 


Where he could not find them, he 
invented them. For instance, he 
quotes the chief of police as saying 
that “the women of Denver drank 
more whisky than the men.” This 
morning I saw Chief of Police Arm- 
strong, and called his attention to the 
charge. He said that he never made 
such a statement, and that it was ab- 
solutely false as to fact and quota- 
tion. Many of Mr. Barry’s assertions 
and some of his conclusions are as 
unreliable as the scales of the sugar 
trust. 

As to the statements concerning 
other equal suffrage States, I am not 
informed, but if no more credible 
than his view of Colorado, they are 
entitled to no consideration. 

His divorce figures may or may not 
be true. The increase in divorce is 
everywhere a disgrace and a menace, 
but I do not believe they are increas- 
ing faster in woman suffrage States 
than elsewhere. Suffrage has brought 
no family into the divorce court. It 
is a malady for which every State 
must seek a remedy. 


Preposterous Tales 


Mr. Barry’s account of the Denver 
election, of which he claims to have 
been a personal witness, has a decid- 
ed Mark Twain flavor. Jobn Kendrick 
Bangs, in his wildest intellectual rev- 
els, could not surpass in absurdity 
and lack of common sense his story 
of bribery and female degradation. 
Remember, first, that Colorado wom- 
en are generally from the Eastern 
States, with a little broader horizon, 
a little more intelligence, because a 
little more free. Liberty is always a 
‘good teacher. Many who read these 
lines have been in Colorado; have 
known Colorado women. Can you 
conceive of such women using the 
franchise in such a flagrant, corrupt 
manner? Supposing for argument 
that the Denver machine was not 
averse to questionable methods, 
would they be such fools as to pay 
out money and bribe so openly that a 
passing stranger could see the paying 
of $17,000 in one case, and sundry 
other sums in other cases? The elec- 
tion was upon the question of wet 
and dry, and a water charter for the 
city of Denver. Assuming that the 
wets and the water company were 
both willing to spend money, where 
were the drysand where the victorious 
anti-water franchise organization 
when this riot of open bribery was 
going on? Never were the forces of 
good government more alert and ac- 
tive in preventing fraud, and the 
imaginary picture Mr. Barry paints 
is a travesty upon the truth, an im- 
peachment of common sense, and a 
slander upon Colorado women, and 
upon women everywhere.—Pueblo 
Star-Journal, Feb. 26, 1911. 





WOMEN IN THE 
CHURCHES 





Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker has 
opened her work as chairman of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Church Work 
by arranging for an address last Sun- 
day evening in the Roslindale Unitar- 
ian Church by the Rev. Ida C. Hultin, 
pastor of the Unitarian Church of 
Sudbury. Her subject was “Woman 
a Factor in Evolution.” Miss Hultia 
is one of the most eloquent of the 
women ministers, and gave a very 
able address. 





Woman suffrage may not win this 
year, though the accession of organ- 
ized labor undoubtedly will give it an 
unusually large vote. The suffragists 
have, at any rate, the comfort of 
knowing that their adversaries were 
pitifully over-matched at the big 
hearing the other evening.—Boston 
Common. 





The Equal Franchise Association of 
Western Pennsylvania will open 
headquarters in the new Jenkins 
Building in a few days. 
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THE BALLOT AND WOMEN’S INSTINCT 





A correspondent of the Springfield Republican has written 
an elaborate article to prove that women’s instinct is opposed 
to suffrage. He thinks it is shown by the fact that most women 
do not demand the ballot, and that some even oppose it. Un- 
fortunately, this argument proves too much. By the same rea- 
soning it might be claimed that inherent feminine instinct was 
Opposed to every step of the progress made in improving wom- 
en's condition and enlarging their opportunities during the last 
hundred years. 

This was conspicuous in the early movement for the higher 
education. in Kngland, when the Oxford examinations were 
thrown open to women, the Dean of Chichester preached a 
seriuon against it, in which he said: 

“By the sex at large, certainly, the new curriculum 

is not asked for. 1 have ascertained, by extended in- 

quiry among gentlewomen, that, with true feminine 

instinct, they either entirely distrust, or else look with 
downright disfavor on so wild an innovation and inter- 
ference with the best traditions of their sex.” 

When Mary Lyon set out to found Mount Holyoke, the 
women were as much scandalized as the men, if not more. 
When Vassar College was started, a woman of more than usual 
intelligence and social influence voiced the general disapproba- 
tion. She said, “The mere fact that it is called a ‘college for 
women’ is enough to condemn it. Of one thing we may be 
sure—no refined Christian mother will ever send her daughters 
to Vassar College!” When Benjamin F. Hamilton of Saco, 
Maine, first employed a saleswoman, the men boycotted his 
store, and the women remonstrated earnestly with him on the 
sin of placing a young woman in a positiof of such “publicity.” 
When Lucy Stone began trying to secure for married women 
the right to their own property, women asked, with scorn, “Do 
yop think I would give myself where | would not give my prop- 
erty?” When Elizabeth Blackwell began to study medicine, 
women at her boarding-house refused to speak to her, and 
women passing her on the street held their skirts aside, 

Before the woman suffrage movement in England began, 
Mrs. Taylor, afterwards the wife of John Stuart Mill, in an 
article on “The Enfranchisement of Women” in the West- 
minster Review for July, 1851, told of the indifference and op- 
position of women to the effort to secure for them even those 
moderate and rudimentary rights which are now accepted as a 
matter of course. After describing the prevalent exclusion of 
women, if married, from personal and property rights, and of 
all wometl from education, from the professions, and from al- 
most all gainful occupations, Mrs. Taylor added: 

“A few words must be said on one plea which in 


air to the upholding of selfish privileges, and which, 

with unreflecting people, passes for much more than it 

is worth. Women, it is said, do not desire what is 

called their emancipation. On the contrary, they gen- 

erally disown such claims when made in their be- 
half, and fall with acharnement upon any one of them- 
selves who identifies herself with the common cause. 

The literary class of women, especially, are ostentatious 

in disclaiming the desire for equality, and proclaiming 

their complete satisfaction with the place which society 

assigns them.” 

Such a place would now be regarded as intolerable by the 
most ultra anti-suffragist. 

In Eastern countries, where women are shut up in harems 
and forbidden to walk the streets unveiled, women themselves 
are among the strongest upholders of these traditional restric- 
tions, which they have been taught to think add to their dig- 
nity. The word harem originally meant a sanctuary, and most 
Oriental women would consider their sacred instincts outraged 
if they were urged to leave it. The Chinese lady is as proud 
of her small feet as any American anti-suffragist is of her 
political disabilities. Pundita Ramabai tells us that the idea 
of education for girls is so unpopular with the mass of Hindoo 
women that when a progressive Hindoo proposes to educate 
his little daughter, it is not uncommon for the women of his 
family to threaten to drown themselves. 

The alleged instinct of women against suffrage is simply 
the universal instinct to ‘ve afraid of anything new. Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman has hit off this fear of the unaccustomed, 
as it exists in most people, when she asks, “What is your 
habitual attitude of mind toward anything strange? If you 
meet a new idea in the dark, do you shy?” Most of us do— 
men and women both. 

It is not an exclusively feminine instinct, nor even an 
exclusively human one. When the first airships sailed over 
the plains of Africa they caused the utmost consternation to 
all the wild animals underneath. Lions and gazelles alike 
scudded for cover, in the extremity of fear. Men and women 
are scared at the idea of equal suffrage just for the same rea- 
son that a horse is scared at the first sight of an automobile. 
When they get used to it they find that it does not hurt them 
any more than the automobile hurts the horse. 


Many changes for the better have been made during the 
last half century in the laws, written and unwritten, relating 
to women. Everybody approves of these changes now, because 
they have become accomplished facts. But not one of them 
would have been made to this day, if it had been necessary to 
wait till the majority of women asked for it. The change now 
under discussion is to be judged on its merits. In the light 
of history, the indifference of most women and the opposi- 
tion of a few must be taken as a matter of course. It has no 
more rational significance now than it had in regard to each 
previous step of women’s progress. A. 8. B. 





WOMEN DO VOTE : £ 





The Springfield Republican’s correspondent thinks the smalk 
school vote shows that women have an instinct against suf- 
frage. But the alleged instinct vanishes where they have the 
full ballot, 

The Colorado Secretary of State, in a letter to Mrs. Charles 
Park of Boston, says that 80 per cent. of Colorado women regis- 
ter, and about 72 per cent. vote. The Wyoming Secretary of 
State, in a letter to the editor of The Woman's Journal, says 
that 90 per cent. of Wyoming women vote. The Chief Justice 
of Idaho and all the Justices of the State Supreme Court have 
signed a published statement that “the large vote cast by the 
women establishes the fact that they take a lively interest.” 
In Australia, at the last Federal election for which we have the 
figures, 628,235 men voted and 431,083 women. When equal suf- 
frage was granted in New Zealand in 1893, of the 139,915 women 
in the colony, 109,461 registered to vote; and the number of 


women voting has increased at each triennial Parliamentary 
election since. 


It has been said that offering woffien a chance to vote for 
a member of the school committee in order to see if they wish 
to vote for all officers, resembles offering anyone a banana-rind 
to see if he likes fruit. The comparison is not accurate, but it 
is a fact that men show little more interest in an election for 
school officers only than they would in a banana-rind. All 
through the country districts of New York State the school 
officers are chosen at a separate election. Mr. Skinner, the late 
Commissioner of Education, pointed out that on these occasions 
the men’s vote was usually about as small as the women’s. The 
same is the case in other States where the school officers are 
chosen separately. A. 8. B. 





A POLICY OF DELAY 





Everywhere it seems to be the policy of the opponents of 
equal rights for women to try to prevent an authoritative ex- 
pression of opinion on the question by the voters. In many 
States the suffragists are urging that a constitutional amend- 
ment shall be submitted to the popular vote, for acceptance or 
rejection, and everywhere the anti-suffragists are urging the 
Legislatures not to give the voters a chance to pass upon it. 
The Legislatures of California, Kansas and Oregon have dis- 
regarded these undemocratic appeals, and have put it up to 
the men of those States to Say whether they are willing to have 


their mothers, wives, and sisters enfranchised or not. 


Michigan, Montana and Iow 


a, a minority of opponents in the 
Legislature have been able to obstruct the effort to put the 


question before the people, although by a majority vote the 
legislators had declared themselves willing to do it. In Iowa 
a strong State Woman Suffrage Association, officered by some 
of the best and most highly respected women in the State 
been trying for more than forty years to get the question 
mitted, and has repeatedly had favorable legislative votes 
has never been able to meet the clumsy and unreasonable 
ditions required by the antiquated State constitution 

mands a majority not only of the members voting on the 
tion, but of all the members of the Legislature, and thi 
two sessions running. Thus a minority of opponents in the 
Legislature can for an indefinite term of years keep from the 
voters a chance to express themselves upon any desired re- 
form. It is this sort of thing that is causing the wide-spread 
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England is made much use of for giving an unselfish 


movement for the initiative and referendum. 
In New York it is now Teported that the opponents have 





been sending large numbers of telegrams to the Judiciary Con. 
mittee, begging them not to make any report on the question 
either favorable or unfavorable, in order to avoid the taking of 
a vote in the Legislature. 

In England this policy of evasion, obstruction, and delay 
has been carried to its extreme length. For forty years womay 
suffrage bills have been passing their second reading in the 
House of Commons, first by small majorities, of late by very 
large ones; but never once in these forty years has the pj 
been allowed to come up for third reading and final vote. yp. 
der the rules of Parliamentary procedure prevailing in Greg 
Britain it has been possible for a small and ever dwindling 
number of opponents to block the measure, because the Cabing 
Ministers would not exert their legal power to break the op. 
struction and bring the question to a decisive vote. It wag 
this which led the women to enter upon “militant” tactics, wit, 
the deliberate intention of making the Cabinet Ministers’ lives 
a burden to them until they should consent to let the pjjj 
come to a vote. The prospect now is that this will be dong 
during the present Parliament. A. S. B. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





The slogan of the American newspaper, “Give the public 
what it wants,” is oft repeated and many times believed. But 
the attitude of the average newspaper toward women makes 
one wonder just how seriously the editors and managers take 
their own motto, and whom they mean by “the public,” and 
how they decide what it wants. 

From the evidence they offer,—their actions, not their 
words,—we might conclude that they estimate the public as 
made up of something like forty men to every two women, for 
an advertisement recently seen in a street car appealed to buy. 
ers of the Sunday edition of a New York paper this way: “Two 
whole pages devoted to women and their interests.” Two whole 
pages out of more than forty! They would hardly assume that 
women were not part of the public at all, but, having numbered 
them at about 5 per cent. instead of 50 per cent., they proceed 
to give that 5 per cent. of the public what—presumably— 
it wants. 

We know,—all too well,—what that stuff is,—how to make 
another kind of croquette, how to enjoy and make the latest 
size of skirt or sleeves, how to make the packing box or barrel 
into an easy-chair, how to beautify your complexion, how to be 
tactful with your husband, and all the rest of the same old story, 
which is based upon the theory that woman’s occupation is mar- 
riage, and her one duty to attract. 

There are women who accept that theory and live up to it, 
even suffragists, as is proved by the woman who signed the 
great suffrage petition last year, and in the column headed 
“occupation” wrote “wife.” But this old theory represents such 
a decreasing body of women that it is time to ask whether the 
newspapers are really showing an up-to-date policy in continu 
ing it ad infinitum, not to say ad nauseam. 

At least one praiseworthy exception to this mediaeval habit 
of women’s pages to which the newspapers are addicted must 
be mentioned, namely, the woman’s page of the Hearst papers. 
To the careless glance it looks much like all the rest, just 
enough so to catch the eye of the still mediaeval woman, but 
to read it is to realize that the management of those papers 
knows how to lead as well as toecho public opinion, by securing 
the services of a woman like Dorothy Dix. 

It is no mean estimate of woman’s interests which she has, 
and it is no small audience to which she speaks. The Hearst 
papers—published in New York, Boston, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco—reach several million people daily, and are a mighty 
factor in the gradual adjustment of society to the thought of 
women as human beings first and feminine afterwards. 

Women’s pages have always dealt with food, clothes, house 
work and personal charm, but have done it in a belittling way. 
The time has come now when each of these subjects could be 
handled in a big way,—a way that would show that these things 
are only a part of human work, not strictly “feminine interests.” 

The woman’s page, beside giving receipts for cookery, could 
show the progress of pure food legislation, the relation between 
Wall Street and the food supply, and some of the real 
reasons for the high cost of living. Besides printing pictures of 
the latest fashions and advertising patterns, it could show the 
relation between men’s business interests and the swift changes 
in women’s fashion, as cause and effect; it could show what 
the tariff has to do with clothes. Beside giving rules for making 
little household conveniences, it could show how every col: 
munity ‘advantage or defect may find its way to any home, and 
make or mar it, as the case may be; and as for personal charm, 
instead of focussing that on marriage alone, it could be placed 
on a reasonable basis,—applicable to all human beings alike. 

All these matters should soon be removed trom the 
woman’s page and placed upon the people’s page, or any other 
page, as they are matters affecting men and women and chil 
dren, and leave the woman’s page free for the discussion of 
those things wherein women are radically different from mea 
in their experience or their work. Women are economically 
dependent, as men are not; women have legal disabilities, which 
men have not; women are disfranchised, as men are not. These 
are temporary conditions which will be abolished, but until 
then they should be discussed on the woman’s page; but there 
is one thing which women are and which men are not—a col 
dition which is permanent,—and that is—mothers. It may well 
be that the woman’s page will finally be dedicated to this oné 
great work and interest which is peculiar to women. And if 50, 
the only improvement we can suggest is that right beside it 
we have a much needed and hitherto unpublished “Fathers’ 
Page.” M. W. D. 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt will sail for Europe, April 8, 
attend the meeting of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
in Stockholm. Afterwards she will take a trip around the world. 





Mrs. Champ Clark, wife of the new Speaker of the National 
House of Representatives, is reported to be a strong advocate of 
woman suffrage. 

Shall mothers and teachers have no vote upon matters touch- 
ing the functions of the juvenile court?—Jane Addams. 





Of those women who take any lively interest in the suffrage 
question either way, the vast majority are in favor. This h4§ 
been demonstrated wherever the matter has been brougut to # 
test.—Julia ward Howe. 





Shall mothers and teachers have no vote upon matters 
touching the functions of the juvenile court?—Jane Addams 
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's COLLEGE WEL- 


MAN 
a“ COMED aad 
New pondon is glowing with joy 


long- 
i Connecticut will no 

e. 
4 ae only New England State 
# ot a college for women, and the 
ar the new college will be at 
site 


New London. 
The full 4 
ceptance of the id 
r women h 


nd complete public ac- 
ea of higher educa- 
as never been so 


jon fo ‘. 
vom picuowslY shown as on Wetnes 
~ of last week, New London's day 


joicing. 
™ Had Raised $134,000 
siness men of New London 
pon a ten-days’ campaign to 
0 to start the college. 
ded in raising $134,196. 
Then they celebrated with a great 
cession and public meeting. Fully 
e had crowded into the 
4rmory when the police barred the 
doors, deeming it unsafe for more to 
enter. Crowds outside clamored in 
vain for admission. The procession 
advanced, headed by a platoon of po- 
jice and the 11th Coast Artillery band; 
next marched the mayor and his wife, 
followed by the incorporators of the 
college and the executive committee. 
Then came the women’s committee, 
and the girls of the Manual Training 
school, with their director, Miss 
Miriam M. Barstow. These girls had 
furnished a lunch every day at cam- 
paign headquarters to the committee 
who were raising the money. They 
were cheered all along the route, and 
cheered again after entering the hall. 
Many Banners 

Then came the clerical force, and 
then the eleven teams of the cam- 
paign, Every one in the parade car- 
ried a lighted torch, and each division 
had one or more banners. The 
Citizens’ Committee, of which the 
Mayor was chairman, bore a banner 
with the inscription, “Citizen 
Hustlers.” That of the Manual Train- 
ing School girls said, “How can men 
work if they are not fed?” One of 
the many flags displayed a coffin, 
skull and cross-bones, with the in- 
scription, “Let us Bury the Dead 
Past.” Some of the older women who 
saw it may have looked back through 
happy tears to the small and per- 
secuted beginnings of higher educa- 
tion for women, more than half a cen- 
tury ago. The local Bricklayers’ and 
Masons’ Union, headed by St. Joseph’s 
Drum Band, brought up the rear. The 
New London Day says: 


The bu 
entered U . 
raise $100,0( 
They succee 


pro 
9500 peopl 


Drums, Torches and Red Fire 
“Not in many years has there been 
such a manifestation of joy and en- 
thusiasm as was exhibited on the line 
of march. Thousands thronged the 
sidewalks and streets, looked out of 
Windows and filled the doorways of 
stores. Every conceivable place that 
could be used as a vantage point from 
Which to view the procession was 
utilized by the jubilant populace. 
Blare of trumpets, sputtering of fire- 
crackers, the sharp reports of re- 
Volvers, red fire and torches greeted 
the paraders, 
“The entire line of march, from the 
headquarters of the campaign to the 
Armory, was all a blaze of light. 
Store windows were all brilliantly 
lighted; hundreds of red-fire torches 
sent a lurid glow over the heavens, 
and lighted the way for the proces- 
_ It was generally understood 
that the people were to have free rein 
in celebrating the occasion, and the 
age of them grasped the oppor- 
a The enthusiasm which has 
fen accumulating during ten days 
~. an outlet in a burst of applause 
tha of joy. Everybody was 
A “The city hall presented a brilliant 
eearance as the parade moved by. 
epee of torches had been set along 
Hh voute of the iron fence in front, 
z ese wer 
simultaneously» lighted and burning 
— the Armory, the meeting was 
: ed to order by Professor Colin 8S. 
Uell, President of the Thames 
— College Corporation. Ad- 
_— were made by the Mayor, Mr. 
Se S. Palmer, “colonel of the 
oe Ralph L. Cheney, Presi- 
- Ae the Springfield (Mass.) Manu- 
hon" School; Rev. J. Romeyn 
en mh, and A. S. Chappell, treas- 
ee The leaders of the various 
ve : reported their success, and 
tybody was cheered to the echo. 
Generous Gifts 


tong money was raised in contribu- 
ri i Size, from large sums 
ty ® few cents. The Palmer 
me gave more than ten per cent. 
® whole amount. Mrs. Mary 

%6 years old, gave $1000. 
W008 —— sent a check for 
ae ee ill more generous was a 
man who, with her husband 


Morton 


exhausted, left a dollar at headquar- 
ters saying, “When I was young I 
lost a great opportunity through lack 
of education. I must help in this 
cause.” 

The college grounds will cover 240 
acres, of which 50 acres are given by 
Mrs. Harriet A. Allen. 

The Woman's College Club of Hart- 
ford began about a year ago to con- 
sider sites for a woman’s college and 
plans for raising the necessary 
money. They naturally inclined to 
Hartford as the best situation. But 
Mr. Buell, who has for twenty years 
wanted a woman’s college in New 
London, urged that city, and, with 
others, persuaded the committee and 
he incorporators to select that place. 
Mrs. Annie C. S. Fenner wries: 

“I believe our experience is unique. 
Is there any record in the history of 
the beginning of any woman’s college 
which will show that ever before, any- 
where, nearly a hundred of the best 
business men of the town thus 
neglected their own businesses and 
interests while they ‘hustled’ to the 
limit of time and strength to thresh 
the town for money for a woman’s 
college, and raised such a sum in 
such a. time, or anything like it? If 
you could have been at one of the 
noon meetings, when the eleven 
teams (of six men in a team) report- 
ed each day's work, I am sure you 
would have thought not only that the 
world moved, but that New London 
men were pushing it along. It seems 
to me the most inspiring beginning 


for a woman’s college that could pos- 
sibly be.” 


The sight of the most prominent 
men and women in the city marching 
in @ parade with banners, drums, 
brass bands, torches and red fire 
would probably have been called 
“hysterical” if the march had been for 
voman suffrage instead of for 
woman’s higher education. Miss Bar- 
stow carried “a torch in one hand and 
1 revolver in the other.” But no- 
body was in the mood for criticism, 
and when the Manual Training School 
sirls in the gallery blew notes of tri- 
umph upon whistles, the audience 
oared with enthusiasm. One verse 
of the jubilant song written for the 
occasion runs: 

We're going to have the college, and 
we've only just begun; 

The war is only started with the vic- 
tory we won; 

So, side by side and hand in hand, 


we're hers for fight or fun, 
As she goes marching on. 


Glory, glory to New London, 

The Bigger, Better, Beautiful New 
London! 

Glory, glory to New London, 

She sure is marching on! 


Lucy Stone, the founder of The 
Woman’s Journal, was the first Mas- 
sachusetts woman to take a college 
egree—at Oberlin, in 1847. She had 
to go all the way to Ohio to get it. At 
that time no other college in the United 
states admitted women. Now there 
s not a New England State whose 
laughters will not have a chance to 
xe educated without the need of go- 
ng far from home. Truly, the world 
ioes move! A. 8S. B. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO LADY 
SARAH WILSON 





Madam: My attention having been 
drawn to the account of an interview 
with you in the New York Times of 
Saturday last, when you are reported 
to have said, “If women insist on get- 
ting the right to vote, they will prob- 
ably.lose the great influence they 
now possess,” I must confess to con- 
siderable surprise that one closely 
connected with the Wilson family 
should know so little of the political 
and social conditions of Australia, 
and especially of Victoria, where the 
Wilsons have such strong financial 
interests. 


Apparently you are unaware of the 
first appreciable results in the Com- 
monw@alth of women’s political eman- 
cipation upon men, to say nothing of 
the later developments, which more 
than justify the extension of the 
franchise to women. In 1904, the lead- 
ing conservative newspaper of Syd- 
ney, the Sydney Morning Herald, 
drew attention to the fact that the 
first fruit of adult suffrage was the 
increased respect men paid to women. 
The editorial naively added that this 
was what might have been expected if 
any one had considered the problem 
sanely, as now women had something 
men valued—the vote—and such & 
possession must inevitably result in 
increased power and respect for our 
sex, 

As each session passes, women are 
realizing their political responsibili- 





Out i 
*f Work and ill, and funds almost 


The home is always of first import- 
ance to us, and our judgment of pub- 
lic matters is from the standpoint of 
one who looks on with power to make 
discrimination felt. This is a valua- 
ble factor in national politics. Each 
election shows an increased percent- 
age of women voters, and their influ- 
ence has stimulated the negligent 
man voter to a sense of duty towards 
his country, to such good effect that 
15 per cent. more men vote now than 
in the years of grace (as you con- 
sider them) when women were politi- 
cal nonentities. This desirable condi- 
tion is found in all the States except 
Victoria, which, though its women 
were federally enfranchised with all 
the others, did not grant them the 
State right till 1908, and the absence 
of woman’s influence in local politics 
was strikingly reflected in the voting 
percentages of the election statistics 
up to that time. Only 33 per cent. of 
the Victorian men recorded their 
votes, as against 68 per cent. to 77 per 
cent. of the men voters of the other 
five States. 

Have you reflected on another sig- 
nificant fact—that the only British 
territories enjoying adult suffrage— 
the self-governing Dominions of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand—are leading 
the van in Imperial Defence? Austra- 
lia has appointed a Minister of De 
fence to attend the Imperial Confer- 
ence this year as a delegate, and New 
Zealand is co-operating actively with 
her in the organization of Imperial 
Defence, while Canada is so far be 
hind that she has not yet crystallized 
her purpose. 
An ounce of experience is worth a 
pound of theory in this matter, and 
it would be wise and patriotic if Eng- 
lishwomen were to look to their own 
self-governing Dominions at the 
Antipodes for arguments as to the 
good or evil of woman’s political 
equality. 

M. L. Manning. 
Boston, Feb. 25. 





SYLVIA PANKHURST IN 
WASHING HON 





The lecture given by Miss Sylvia 
Pankhurst on Washington’s Birthday 
was probably the most successful sin- 
gle suffrage event of recent years at 
the National Capital. The Columbia 
Theatre, which many of the suffra- 
gists will recognize as Metzerott’s 
Hall, where the National Conventions 
of 1892 and 1893 were held, was 
crowded to the galleries, and stand- 
ing room was sold long before the 
lecture began. The large audience 
gave rapt attention, from the moment 
the curtain went up and Miss Har- 
riette H. Hifton, President of the 
State Equal Suffrage Association, in- 
troduced Mr. Frederick Siddons, a 
prominent lawyer of the District. In 
a felicitous little speech, Mr. Siddons 
introduced Miss Pankhurst, and she 
was received with continued ap- 
plause. 
Cries of “Shame” 

The audience was splendidly rep- 
resentative and responsive. When 
Miss Pankhurst, in recounting Eng- 
lish methods, told how the women 
who asked questions in public meet- 
ings, in true English approved style, 
were hit under the chin a terrific 
blow and thrown out, cries of 
“Shame!” “What a shame!” arose on 
all sides. At the close of her speech, 
the applause was so great that Miss 
Pankhurst was compelled to rise and 
bow her acknowledgements. 

Woman’s Journals Sold 

After the lecture, copies of The 
Woman’s Journal were sold at the 
doors, and the literature table in the 
lobby, presided over by Dr. Carrie 
Chase Davis, of Sandusky, Ohio, as- 
sisted by staunch local workers, was 
well patronized. 

The stage was decorated with pot- 
ted plants and palms, loaned by Mrs. 
Lucia Blount, who generously sent 
her gardener early in the morning to 
arrange them. The suffrage flag with 
its five stars occupied the place of 
honor in the middle of the back- 
ground, flanked by two of the regular 
United States flags. 

Help from Organized Labor 

In her little speech of introduc- 
tion, Miss Hifton happily referred to 
the fact’ that when Mrs. Pankhurst 
was here last winter the flag then 


four stars, but since then another 
star had been added. Miss Hifton 
emphasized the advocacy of the suf- 
frage cause by organized labor, and 





ties more effectively. 


told how the Central Labor Union of 


the District, at a regular meeting, 
had received the committee from the 
Suffrage Association to announce the 
Pankhurst lecture. After a_ short 
speech by one of the Committee, a 
motion was made from the floor and 
unanimously carried that the Central 





Labor Union purchase all the tickets 
the ladies had in hand, which hap 
pened to be just 60, and these were 
paid for by check at once. 

The event had been well advertised 
and exploited. Fully 7,500 cards were 
distributed, besides tickets for the 
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perience,” 








displayed on the platform bore only| °*: 


A Charming Book 


‘ge! SALLY ANN'S 
EXPERIENCE 


A delightfully funny suffrage story—no argument, just a }j 
“marvelous plain tale of plain people—and it lives on through 
the magic of its deeply human touch,” as the N. Y. World says. 

The Boston Globe says: “As a delineation of rural character 
‘Sally Ann’s Experience’ is a little masterpiece.” 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL MAKES 
THE FOLLOWING OFFER: 


One year’s subscription to The Journal and 
“Sally Ann’s Experience,” 


To present subscribers, “Sally Ann’s Ex- 
alone, postpaid 


ORDER NOW 





By ELIZA CALVERT HALL °°, 








$1.35 
$0.55 


postpaid 

















FINE JOB 
PRINTING and 
PUBLISHING 








ing of any description; if you 

want a book or panfphlet print- 
ed, or advertising matter of any 
kind neatly gotten out, get in touch 
with us. We cheerfully submit 
prices on large or small jobs. Best 
and prompt work. 


l you are in need of Job Print- 


Telephone Connection 


INDEPENDENT 


PUBLISHING CO. 
ROCKLAND, MASS. 

















THEATRE 


Tremont & Hollis Sts. 


Tel. 3022 OXFORD 


SHUBERT 


MONDAY, MARCH [3 
FOURTH WEEK 
Liebler & Co.’s Production of 
The Great Newspaper Play 


THE 
FOURTH 
ESTATE 


By Joseph Medill Patterson 
and Harriet Ford 


Same Cast as Seen 6 [lonths 
in New York City, 6 Months 
in Chicago. 


BEST SEATS $1.50 











7. 

Sylvia Pankhurst 
Will sail for England early in April 
A few open dates available 
Mch. 19-26, Middle West; 27-31, East 
Civic Forum Lecture Bureau 
Apply WM. B. FEAKINS, 

23 West 44th Street, New York 


SUMMER CAMPS 

The well known camps on Lake 
Memphremagog 
“BIRCHBAY” and “CEDAR LODGE” 
are to be had this year. Further par- 
ticulars from H. R. MUSSEY, Colum- 
bia Univ., N. Y., or ISABEL C. BAR- 
ROWS, Office of Survey, 105 EB. 22d 
eS. MF 


ARE YOU ACTIVE? 
How many new subscribers to The 
Woman’s Journal have you obtained 
since the Journal became the official 
organ of the suffragists of America? 











Every single one counts. 





$50 OFFER FOR 1911 





There has been so much interest 
in our $50 offer and it was made so 
late in the year that The Woman’s 
Journal has decided to continue the 
offer through June, 1911. 

As The Woman’s Journal is the 
official organ of The National 
American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and as the aim of the paper 
is first, last and all the time to win 
equal suffrage, helping The Journal 
is the most effective way of help- 
ing on the cause. 

The Woman’s Journal, therefore, 
renews the special offer whereby 
any Suffrage League can put into 
its treasury $50 between now and 
June 30, 1911. Can any Suffrage 
League do better service for itself, 
for The Journal, and for equal suf- 
frage than by writing for the par- 
ticulars of this offer? ‘Write as 
soon as possible, in order to have 
more time in which t» win the $50. 














DR. WILLIAM H. WATSON’S 
ART LECTURE 


And Stereopticon Views of His Paint- 
ings, Known as the 


WATSON GALLERY OF ART 


(Published in book form by Buckley & 
Co., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, i11.) 


Dr. Watson is highly recommended 
by the press of both continents as 
artist and entertaining lecturer. He 
is author of “Glad Songs of Praise” 
and other books, illustrated by him- 
self, and is well known as a writer 
on art and music in the magazines. 


Address 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
2317 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





THE FORERUNNER 


A monthly magazine; written, 
edited, owned, and published by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


67 Wall St., New York City, U.S.A 
Subscription per year: 
Domestic, $1.00; Canada, $1.12; Poreign, $1.25 


This magazine carries Mrs. Gilman’s best 
and newest work; her social philosophy, verse 
satire, fiction, ethi teaching, humer and 
comment. 

It stands for Human-ness in Women, and in 
Men; for better methods of Child-culture; for 
the New Ethics, the New Economics, the New 
World we are to make . . . are making. 

Suffragists will find in “The Forerunner” 
new tools and weapons for their work, as well 
as new light on old ones. 


ORDERS TAKEN fer Bound Vols, of firs? 
year, $1 . 


BOOKS 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
Women and Economics....sscccseesses $1.50 


Concerning Children ........ seccccccce 3.85 
In This Our World (verse)...ssescsees 1.8§ 
The Yellow Wallpaper (story)...... Jeoe 08 
The Home ...cccccccccccccece eccscsce 3.08 
uman Work .....seeeseees coccccscce 3.06 
(now ready) 
What Diantha Did (movel) ..ssscsescess 1.00 
The Man-made World; or } socecde aul 
Our Anrdrecentric Culsure | **** 
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lecture, and additional slips an-| consideration and vote upon the bills; 
nouncing the luncheon to follow. For 


weeks some of the members of the 
Association met nightly at Headquar- 
ters, addressing the cards, sending 
out tickets, and otherwise devising 
ways and means to bring the lecture 
to the attention of the people of the 
District. Cards were sent to the wife 
of every Congressman or to the Con- 
gressmen themselves, and in many 
cases where it was known that the 
ladies were in favor, tickets were 
also sent. It was later found that 
many of the tickets thus sent had 
been exchanged for reserved seats. 
Paid advertisements were placed in 
all four of the newspapers of the city. 
Chalked on the sidewalks were a few 
announcements advertising Miss 
Pankhurst, and the Washington 
Herald gave a full column on the 
front page on the morning of the 
lecture to a semi-humorous exploita- 
tion of the incident and the dangers 
of militant suffragettism, etc., etc., all 
of which is supposed to have helped 
to fill the theatre. 

Luncheon to Miss Pankhurt and 

Miss Kelton 

After the lecture a complimentary 
luncheon to Miss Pankhurst and Miss 
Anna C. Kelton (now Mrs. Harvey W. 
Wiley), under the direction of Miss 
Emma M. Gillett, was given at the 
Ebbitt House, at which some seventy- 
five persons were present. Following 
the luncheon Miss Pankhurst was 
taken in an automobile to Mrs. La 
Follette’s, where a reception was be 
ing held, and then, after a hurried 
run to the Capitol and a peep into 
the Senate gallery, it was time to go 
to the Union Station to take the train 


for Boston. 
Rachel Brill Ezekiel. 
Washington, D. C. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE 





South Dakota 





The South Dakota Senate has 
passed the Henault bill for a consti 
tutional amendment granting full 
suffrage to women on the same terms 
as men by a vote of 23 to 19. The 
press reports say: 

“Henault made a strong speech 
showing that the suffrage amend- 
ment was in bad zompany at the last 
election; that in the headlight and 
daylight cases the Legislature had 
not regarded the will of the people 
at the last election as final, and that 
the 35,000 who voted for suffrage 
should be given as fair a hearing as 
those who signed the Richards in- 
itiative petition. The chair was 
forced to call women down three 
times to still the applause in the gal- 
leries.” 

In the Lower House the bill was 
defeated, 56 to 42. 


New Jersey 





A meeting of the Essex County 
Suffrage Society was lately held at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick T. Fearey, 81 Arlington avenue 
north, East Orange. 

Miss Emma L. Richards, of New- 
ark, president of Essex County, pre- 
sided. Miss Lucy E. Anthony described 
her famous aunt’s trial for illegal vot- 
ing. Mrs. George T. Vickers, of 
Jersey City, president of the Equal 
Franchise Society of New Jersey, told 
what that society had accomplished. 
Mrs. Clara S. Laddey, president of 
the New Jersey W. S. A., made one 
of her pleasant and cordial addresses. 
Mrs. Grace Greenwood Wolterbeck, 
who in Idaho voted for McKinley for 
President, told of the good effects of 
equal suffrage in that State. She said 
no one who had not tried it knew 
what it was like to be an enfranchised 
citizen. Mrs. Edward P. Hampson of 
Brooklyn described her experience as 
a watcher at the polls. The meeting 
was full of interest. 





New York 





The Woman Suffrage Party met in 
Convention in the Auditorium of the 
Metropolitan Tower on March 4, to 
survey the field of its work in Greater 
New York, and to lay plans for defi- 
nite and successful activities in the 
future. The 63 Assembly Districts 
had been notified to send delegates, 
and despite the bad weather there 
was a good attendance, and much en- 
thusiasm. The condition of hopeful 
uncertainty about the fate of our suf- 
frage bills, which are now in the 
hands of the Senate and the Assem- 
bly Judiciary Committees, after a 
strenuous hearing as to their merits, 
and a vast amount of legislative 
work, doubtless added to the spirit of 
the occasion. We have been prom- 
ised that these bills will be reported 
favorably. A great change has cer- 
tainly come over the tone of our Leg- 
islature, with the new administration 
and new political complexion. Re- 
ports from each of the five Boroughs 
were read by the Borough Chairmen; 
plans laid for a shower of telegrams 
upon the days when we expect the 


and much general business gone 
through. After which, short speeches 
were given upon the general topic of 
how best to win recognition of woman 
suffrage in the platforms of the ma- 
jority political parties, and how to 
force favorable action by the Legis- 
lature. Everything was advocated, 
from food to violence, but peaceable 
measures prevailed. The speakers 
were Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, 
Mrs. Harold Spielberg, wife of an 
Assemblyman; Mr. Robert H. Elder, 
Mrs. Helen Hoy-Greeley, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Nathan, and others. 
The following resolutions were 
passed and ordered sent to Albany to 
the Legislature: 
Whereas: Sixty thousand citizens 
of the State of New York, educated, 
tax-paying, wage-earning and of good 
repute, in protest against their con- 
dition of disenfranchisement have in- 
troduced into the Senate and the As- 
sembly of the Legislature of our State 
bills looking to a removal of this dis- 
ability; and 
Whereas: In five other States of 
the Union similar classes of citizens 
have had the same disability removed 
by similar legislation; and the States 
of California, Kansas and Oregon are 
about to submit the question to the 
voters at the next election, thus testi- 
fying to the faith of the people in a 
true democracy; therefore be it 
Resolved, that the Woman Suffrage 
Party of Greater New York, in Con- 
vention assembled in the Auditorium 
at 1 Madison avenue, on March 4, 
1911, does hereby urge upon the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
and of the Assembly the manifest 
propriety and justice of reporting fa- 
vorably upon the woman suffrage bills 
now before these committees, in 
order that they may be acted upon 
affirmatively by the Legislature, and 
thus sent down to the voters. First 
of all the Eastern States to free mar- 
ried women from the inequities of the 
English common law, it were em- 
inently fitting that New York should 
be the first to bestow upon all women 
the privileges of full citizenship. 
Martha Wentworth Suffren, 
Secretary City Committee W. 8S. P. 





Missouri. 





The Missouri Equal Suffrage Associ- 
ation was organized, Feb. 14, at the 
Cabanne Branch Library in St. Louis, 
the St. Louis and Webster Groves 
Equal Suffrage Leagues constituting 
the delegates present. 

The officers elected wére: President, 
Mrs. Robert Atkinson; vice-president 
at large, Mrs. Willard W. Boyd; dis- 
trict vice-president, Mrs. L. B. Rose- 
brough, Webster Groves; secretary, 
Miss Sophie Rombauer; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. R. D. McArthur, of 
Webster Groves; treasurer, Miss Jane 
Thompson, Webster Groves; auditor, 
Miss Laura Runyan of Warrensburg, 
Mo. 

A constitution and by-laws were 
adopted, allowing any association in 
Missouri that subscribes to the object 
to belong. The annual dues will be 
25 cents per capita, each club to be 
responsible for payment, 10 cents. of 
this to go to the National American 
Suffrage Association, with which the 
association is affiliated. 


The State will be divided into nine 
districts, to correspond to the districts 
into which the Missouri Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is divided; and there 
will be one vice-president from each 
district, who, with the vice-president 
at large and their officers, will con- 
stitute the Executive Board. 

Mrs. Florence Wyman Richardson, 
president of the St. Louis Equal Suf- 
frage League, presided, and Miss Char- 
lotte Taussig was the temporary secre- 
tary. 

At the close of the meeting it was 
announced that Miss Sylvia Pankhurst 
will speak in St. Louis on March 17, at 
Mary Institute, under the auspices of 
the Mary Institute Alumnae. 

Mrs. Berenice Morrison Fuller called 
attention to the International Conven- 
tion to take place in Stockholm in 
. June, and hoped that as many of the 
members as were able would attend. 

Mrs. D. W. Knefler, president of the 
Woman’s Trade Union League, ex- 
pressed the belief that a suffrage 
league of the working women will be 
formed. 





Connecticut 





A meeting of the Executive Board 
of the State Association was held at 
Hartford on Feb. 16. Reports of all 
departments show remarkable prog: 
ress. 


Miss Pierson, the State Or anizer, 
has been at work in New heaton ond 
New Haven, and it is expected that 
Suffrage Leagues will he formed in 
each of these places in the near fu- 
ture. 

The Press Department has received 
many favorable replies from editors 
of newspapers, acking for suffrage 
news and articles. On the evening of 
Feb. 16 Mrs. Florence Kelley, Secre- 
tary of the National Consumers’ 
League, addressed a large meeting at 
Unity Hall, Hartford, under the 
auspices of the State Association. 
This meeting was advertised by three 
full pages in prominent Hartford 
papers, thereby arousing much Public 





interest, particularly among the! 


members of the Legislature. | 
Last week the Political Equality) 


} 
League of Hartford held a well-| 


attended meeting at Cosmos Hall, | 
Hartford. Mrs. Katherine Houghton | 
Hepburn was in charge. She told of 
the methods at present being adopted 
in State work. The Political Equality 
League and the Greenwich Equal 
Franchise League have each pledged 
$1000 for State work during the year. 
The Meriden Suffrage League has 
given $250. It is hoped that other or- 
ganizations may follow this example. 
The meeting was also addressed by 


Mrs. Edward Porritt, Recording Sec- 
retary of the State Association. — The 
text of her eloquent appeal was, “That 
which concerns all should be dis- 
cussed by all.” This was the basis on 
which Edward I of England founded 
his Parliament, which has always 
been considered a model for repre- 
sentative and democratic government. 
Fifty copies of the February issue 
of the White Ribbon Banner, edited 
by the Press Department of the State, 
were contributed to the Bazaar re- 
cently held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, for the benefit of the Susan B. 
Anthony Memorial Fund. Mrs. Ernest 
Thompson Seton sold the copies 80 
easily that she regretted there were 
not more to dispose of. 

The Greenwich Equal Franchise 
League held a Housekeepers’ Sale at 
the Headquarters on Feb. 18. The 
proceeds, together with a collection 
taken at the regular monthly meet- 
ing, will be given to the Susan B. 
Anthony Fund. The total amount is 
between $40 and $50. 

Miss Pierson, the State Organizer, 
has been at work in Bridgeport this 
week. She has not found the response 
as encouraging as in New London and 
New Haven. A morning meeting is 
to be held at the Stratfield on March 
7, under the direction of Miss Runtz- 
Rees, Chairman of Fairfield County. 
On the evening of March 10 a meet- 
ing will also be held in Bridgeport, 
under the same auspices, at which 
Senator McNeil, Chairman of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Legislative Committee, 
will preside. 

Miss Emily Pierson, the State Or- 
ganizer, has been spending a busy 
week in New London, where great in- 
terest in suffrage is being aroused. 
Addresses have been made as fol- 
lows: March 1, afternoon, Ladies’ 
Literary Club; evening, Bricklayers’ 
Masons’ a Plasterers’ Unions; 
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March 3, @rnoon, Harbor Club; 
evening, G. A. R., subject, Woman 








Suffrage and Patriotism; March 4, 
afternoon, Y. W. C. A., Groton; even- 
ing, Girls’ Club. 

Mrs. Edward Porritt, Recording 
Secretary of the Connecticut W. 8S. A., 
has given several addresses during 
the week, among them one in Bristol 
and one before a large gathering of 
society women in Hartford. 


Legislative Hearing 


The hearing for bills asking Mu- 
nicipal Suffrage and Constitutional 
Amendment will take place at Hart- 
ford on April 5. This promises to be 
the most important suffrage hearing 
which has yet taken place in this 
State. 

The energies and financial support of 
every member of the State Associa- 
tion are needed to make this a suc- 
cess. Never in the history of this 
State has the interest in woman suf- 
frage been so widespread. The en- 
thusiasm of our New York sisters has 
spread to our borders, and prominent 
suffragists from that State will speak 
before our Legislature in April. 

Miss Adelaide B. Hyde, member of 
the National Executive Committee 
and Honorary President of the Green- 
wich Equal Franchise League, has 
sent from Germany a most able and 
convincing reply to the clause in Gov. 
Baldwin’s message advocating suf- 
frage for tax-paying women. 








Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon, president 
of the Hartford Equal Rights Club, 
gave a reception at her home, 106 
Capen street, on Thursday of last 
week, to members and friends of the 
club. A large number were present, 
including some of the pioneer suffra- 
gists, and several new members were 
secured. There were short addresses, 
one of especial interest by Dr. Sunder- 
land, pastor of Unity Church, who is 
a member of the club. After the brief 
program, music and refreshments were 
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the order of the day. 

The house was tastefully decorated 
with the suffrage color—yellow—the 
table and dining-room being especi- 
ally attractive with yellow flowers and 
bunting. A delightful social afternoon 
was spent, and much suffrage litera- 
ture was distributed. Several invita- 
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tions were received for other recep- 
tions to follow, the aim of the club 
being to reach interested women not in 
any organization. E. B. K. 





Florida 





Mrs. Julia S. Lucky of Tennessee 
has lately organized a woman sutf- 
frage club at St. Petersburg, Florida, 
where she has spent the last fifteen 
winters, 








The advocates of woman suffrage 
have a good talking point in the recent 
events in Seattle, where the women vy 
their votes won a recall election, oust, 
ing from office Mayor Hiram C. Gill} } 
and electing in his place Mayor Dill- 
ing. The recall, concerning the use- 
fulness of which many persons have 
‘been in doubt, seems to have worked 
in the interest of good government in 
this case at least—Middleton (Conn.) 
Sun. 
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» 66 HIS CENTURY will see what the 
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THE EDUCATED MOTHER. The 
country needs woman’s best effort a5 4 
breath of political hygiene. In the ri 
est country in the world, children g° 
hungry to school and supperless to bed. 
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Our defeat like many another, is 


t without its elements of success. 
canard with our hopes in Septem- 
0! 


e have fallen short. Compared 
oe yd actual situation found when 
og asaya appeal to a contented, 
os “en society in October, we have 
oi aia much in the way of 
sie the public consciousness, 
wT uying the foundations of work 

ture. 

aie our little band is planning 
steps towards an organization of a 
forces in the State that will spea 
with authority to the legislators two 
years hence, and in working to that 
end will have opened the eyes of our 
women and men to many things 
j ignored. 

Fa eudties cause of our move- 
ment is the desire to secure women 
on the school poards of the State, and 
to increase the woman’s influence in 
the management of the schools. We 
recognized, too, that the smaller plea 


would get the readier hearing in this 
, rather than the request 


community, 

for full suffrage. 

Our hope is some day to have a 
more stirring tale to report. Strong 


people all over the State are with us 
giready, and many avenues of ap- 
proach on society are represented on 
our Board. Dr. Keller is president of 
the Indianapolis Local Council, and 
until recently of the Equal Suffrage 


Society. Mrs. McWhirter is promi- 
nent in W. C. T. U. circles in the 
State, Miss Belle O’Hair is president 
of the City Teachers’ Association, 
and Mrs. Grace Julian Clarke is pres- 
jdent of the Indiana Federation of 
Clubs. 


Bust to Robert Owen 

It is an interesting coincidence that 
on Thursday next, while this Legisla- 
ture is still in session, there is to be 
the unveiling of the bust of Robert 
Dale Owen in our State House, by 
grateful women, in recognition of the 
fact that he secured equal property 





rights to married women under the 
constitution at its revision sixty 
years ago. 
Harriet Noble. 
Indianapolis. 
Maine 

The suffrage hearing was held at 
Augusta, Feb. 24. The weather was 


good, and the number of women in 
attendance from different parts of the 
State unusually large. 


As the time for the hearing drew 
near, the new Representative Hall, 
Which is much larger than the old one, 
filled rapidiy,until every seat was taken 
on the floor, in the gallery, and even 
the aisles were filled with chairs. 

The committee and audience gave 
the closest attention to the speakers, 
aud the frequent applause showed that 


the hearers were in sympathy. 

Mrs.Fernald, the State President, con- 
ducted the hearing in her usual digni- 
fled manner. Mrs. Pepper, of Water- 
Ville, who is 77 years old, has just 
‘ome out actively for equal suffrage, 


“ud her speech was received with 
feat enthusiasm. At the close of the 
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forth laughter and frequent applause. 
Mrs. Park and Miss Mills were much 
pleased with the courtesy with which 
all the speakers were treated, and by 
the careful and serious attention given 
by the committee. We hope for a 
favorable report. There was no oppo- 
sition. 

Helen N., Bates, 

President Portland Equal 
Suffrage Club. 





Massachusetts 


As a result of Miss Sylvia Pank- 
hurst’s visit to Wellesley, an organiza- 
tion meeting has been held there and a 
Wellesley branch of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. was formed. Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren C. Redman got up the meet- 
ing. 

Three Englishwomen Speak 

At the “At Home” of the Massachu- 
setts W.S, A., Mrs. John Leonard pre- 
sided. Mrs. Emma Brignall, of Eng- 
land, who has lately visited Vancouver 
and organized a suffrage association 
there with 100 members, spoke in favor 
of non-militant tactics, and Miss Sylvia 
Pankhurst and Miss Mary Neale in 
favor of militancy, 


Eleven Branches of the Massachu- 
setts Labor Organizations Go on 
Record for Equal Suffrage 

Miss Margaret Foley of Boston 
lately returned from Fall River, bring- 
ing good news. Resolutions urging all 
friends of labor in the Legislature to 
vote for woman suffrage have been 
passed by the Fall River Central Labor 
Union, Bricklayers, Masons and Plas- 
terers No. 11, Card Room Protective 
No. 32, Carpenters No. 223, Cigar 
Makers No. 494, Electrical Workers No. 
437, Painters, Decorators and Paper 
Hangers No. 75, Painters, Decorators 
and Paper Hangers No. 543, Plumbers 
No. 135, Weavers No, 21, and Weavers 
No. 24. All these unions are sending 
a copy of their resolutions to all the 
Representatives and Senators from 
Fall River, as well as to the members 
of the committee which is now con- 
sidering the suffrage amendment. 

Large Meeting in Northampton 

A meeting under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. was held in the 
City Hall at Northampton, March 3, 
with a large attendance. Rev. Dr. H. 
G. Smith presided, and the speakers 
were Mrs. Stanley McCormick and Pro- 
fessor Max Eastman. The audience in- 
cluded many Smith College students 
as well as a good attendance of the 
townspeople, and the addresses were 
heard with interest and applause. 

As a result an organization meeting 
was called. Not more than 20 were 
expected. One hundred were present, 
by actual count. An active League 
will be started in the near future, 


Meetings at New Bedford 

On March 10 Miss Amelia Jones of 
New Bedford opened her house for a 
suffrage meeting. Mrs. James Parker, 
Mrs. Andrew Winslow, Mrs. Percy 
Chase and Mrs. David Ives were special 
guests from Boston for the occasion. 
On Saturday, March 11, Miss Emily 
Hussey opens her house to the young 
girls of New Bedford who are inter- 
ested in suffrage. Miss Maia Lindsey 
and Mrs. James Lovell Little of 
Brookline are to be present. A mass 
meeting has been planned to follow 
these meetings, to be held on March 
16 at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, New Bed- 
ford. The speakers will include 


Mrs. Charles M. Cabot, Mrs. 
Sue Ainslee Clark, Mrs. Richard Y. 


FitzGerald and Mrs. Stanley McCor- 
mick. Rev. William B. Geoghegan will 
preside. 





Noted Juvenile Court Judge Addresses 
Two Important Meetings in 
Cambridge 





The sixth in a course of lectures on 
the social evil was given at Lecture 
Hall, Harvard College, Cambridge, last 
Tuesday afternoon, by Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey of Denver. Judge Lindsey 
also spoke under the auspices of the 
Cambridge Political Equality Associa- 
tion on “Woman Suffrage in Colorado,” 
at Brattle Hall, Wednesday morning. 





Minnesota 





An evident sign of the progress of 
suffrage sentiment in Minnesota is the 
establishment of State Headquarters at 
202 Raudenbush Building, St. Paul. 
wr. Edith G. Fosnes, a meraber of the 
St. Paul local, made this possible by 
donating the use of her beautiful re- 


lills made a remarkably| ception room. 


Miss Emily E. Dobbin, our very able 
new State president, donated an ele- 
gant typewriter desk. The outlook at 
this time is very bright. Miss Dob- 
bin can safely be trusted with the 
broad scope of the suffrage cause in 
Minnesota. Miss Dobbin is not only a 
cultured, progressive woman, but the 
spirit of perseverance and diplomacy 
are emphasized in her. 

Bad Bill Withdrawn 

Our women are more determined 
than ever before, and are hoping to get 
some results in our Legislature this 
year. Our quickened activities are 
shown by the fact that the Denegre 
Bill, conveying the right to a husband 
to sell all his real property (excepting 
the homestead) without the knowledge 
or signature of his wife, was with- 
drawn by its author after its first read- 
ing, because of our vigorous protest. 

Miss Pankhurst’s Visit 

The day following Miss Sylvia Pank- 
hurst’s visit in Minneapolis, the St. 
Paul Political Equality Club arranged 
for a meeting at the auditorium of the 
Hotel St. Paul. We believe her lec- 
ture was of much educational value. 
Miss Pankhurst was given a recep- 
tion by Mrs, George Kenyon, one of 
our club members. 

Trying for $50 Prize 

Our St. Paul Club are endeavoring 
to raise $50 for the Susan B, Anthony 
Memorial Fund by way of subscrip- 
tions to The Woman’s Journal. 

Friendly Reception at Capital 

The Twin City Clubs united in the 
observance of ‘Miss Anthony’s birth- 
day. They met at the capitol, and a 
fitting memorial was read before the 
Senate and the House. The members 
of both branches of the Legislature 
were most cordial in their reception, 
and with no hesitancy placed the 
memorial in their journals. Governor 
Eberhart shook hands with every 
woman as they filed into his office, 
and courteously invited Miss Dobbin 
to read the memorial. His remarks 
at the close of the reading were very 
encouraging. 

The resignation of our State Press 
Chairman, Mrs, Eugenia B. Farmer, on 
account of her husband’s illness, has 
been accepted. Mrs. Farmer has been 
a zealous and faithful servant of the 
State work of Minnesota. Much care 
will be exercised in the selection of 
her successor. 

Dr. Auten Pine and Mrs. Edith San- 
born conceived a way of carrying the 
suffrage gospel into the ranks of the 
society women who are not suffragists, 
and cannot be reached unless through 
some popular kind of amusement. 
They held a card party at the G. A. R. 
Headquarters. After cards were en- 
joyed for a time, our club president 
was ushered in and addressed the 
ladies, thereby scattering good seed on 
new ground. Neat cards of invitation 
to the next regular meeting were dis- 
tributed. The receipts from the sale 
of tickets at 25 cents amounted to $22, 
which was turned into the club treas- 
ury. The selected leaflets distributed 
cannot fail of some good results. 

Mrs. M. 8. Hartshorn of Chicago 
came to us in the interest of the 
woman suffrage party. The weather 
was very unfavorable, but the new idea 
was well received by those who heard 
her, and we expect to take some 
action in the near future. 

P. T. Eckenbeck, 
Headquarters Secretary. 





The Woman Suffrage party of Min- 
nesota has been incorporated in St. 
Paul. The first board of directors 
will consist of Helen Camp Thomp- 
son, Dr. Ethel Hurd, Maud C. Stock- 
well, Dr. Margaret Koch, Emily 
Bright, Lucinda Corser, Louise Klapp, 
Kate Talbot Finkle and Eliza P. 
Evans. The officers acting until the 
annual meeting next June will be 
Helen Thompson, State chairman; 
Maude C. Stockwell, assistant State 
chairman; Dr. Hurd, State secretary; 
Emily Bright, State treasurer. 





California 


The celebration held by the Equal 
Suffrage League of Oakland in honor 
of Susan B, Anthony's birthday was 
an elaborate social affair, and drew 
prominent women from Berkeley, San 
Francisco and Alameda. Mrs. Lillian 
Harris Coffin gave an account of the 
work before the Legislature and of the 
sympathy and aid the suffrage delega- 
tion received from Governor senasse. 
She concluded with the toast: “Here’s 
to Governor Johnson, the bravest and 
finest governor any State ever hed, 
and here’s to the Legislature of 1911! 

Miss Annie Brown, who is candidate 
for the local school board, said that 
the problems of women teachers and 
of girl pupils demand the attention of 
a woman in authority. Mrs. Charles 
J. Woodbury, president of the Ebell 
Club of Oakland, told of woman’s debt 
to Miss Anthony. Great enthusiasm 
greeted the ringing speech by Mrs. 
James Hume, former president of the 
California State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, and prominent in the clubs. 
She declared that the 27,000 club 
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Measuring Up Equal Suffrage 


By George Creel and ; 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
Reprinted from the February 
“Delineator ” 


A Commonsense View of 
Woman Suffrage 


By Jesse Lynch Williams 
Reprinted from the December “Ladies 
World” 

Price, seoeed for .05 
Postpaid, .........2 for .06 
Per 100, ....+sseeee++ $2.00 
Postpaid ......++. cave Oe 


ORDER FROM HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Ave. New York City 


The Test of Experiment 


A concise, telling collection of state- 
ments from the Suffrage States and 
Countries: 


Price, 
Postpaid, 


New Suffrage Buttons 


Susan B. Anthony Button, with five 
star border 
Anna H. Shaw Button (an excellent 
likeness) a 
Price of each - - d 
Per 100 - - - $4.50 


Pictures of Miss Anthony 


= 














$.05, per 100, $4.00 
.06, per 100, 4.30 








All sizes, kinds and prices. Write 





for particulars 


SEND FOR CATALOG OF 
Suffrage Literature 


issued by 
The National American Woman 8uf- 
frage Asseciation. 





JUS SUFFRAGII 
The Organ of the International Wom- 
an Suffrage Alilance 

Published monthly, in English, by 
Martina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, 
Rotterdam Holland; price 82 cents a 
year. Gives the news of the organ- 
ized movement for woman suffrage all 
over the world. 

The Woman’s Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that 
case 15 cents additional should be en- 
closed to cover cost of money order 
and postage. 








LAST PHOTOGRAPH OF 
JULIA WARD HOWE 


Size, 7 x 9% inches 
Worth framing 

An excellent gift 

A perfect likeness 

An artistic photograph 


Should be Owned by Every 
Suffrage Club 


Taken a few days before her 
death by Katherine B. McClellan of 
Northampton, Mass., when she 
went to Smith College for her hon- 
orary degree. 


eed 


On sale at 


National Headquarters 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
$1.50 apiece 


DO YOU KNOW 


That the little Question Mark slips 
of The Woman’s Journal have a very 
important mission to perform? They 
are for use by all suffragists who are 
interested in The Woman’s Journal 
as the national organ. One of these 
little slips should be in every letter 
written by a suffragist from this time 
forth. It takes some courage to put 
one into every letter, but it will pay in 
the long run. Have we all a little 
courage to spare? 

Order the slips at 10 cents a hun- 
dred, or $1 a thousand, from The 
Woman’s Journal, 685 Boyisten $St., 
Sosten, 
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ANOTHER STAR 


(Suffrage Campaign Song for Cali- 
fornia.) 





By Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 








Tune: “Buy a Broom.” 





There are five a-light before us, 
In the flag flying o’er us, 
There'll be six on next election— 
We bring a new star! 
We are coming like the others, 
Free Sisters, Free Brothers, 
In the pride of our affection 
For California. 


Star of Hope and Star of Beauty! 

Of Freedom! Of Duty! 

Star of childhood’s new protection, 
That rises so high! 

We will work for it together 

In the golden, gay weather, 

And we'll have it next election, 
Or we will know why. 


Chorus: A ballot for the Lady! 
For the Home and for the Baby! 
Come, vote ye for the Lady, 
The Baby, the Home! 
—The Forerunner. 





ENGLISH ANTI-SUFFRA- 
GISTS ALARMED 





The organ of the English anti- 
suffragists has up to this time pro- 
fessed strong confidence that the wo- 
man suffrage bill would not go 
through. But the leading editorial in 
its last issue on “The Parliamentary 
Outlook” shows much disquietude. It 
owns that the majority of the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons are in 
sympathy with woman suffrage, but 
pins its hope to the chance that they 
may not be able to agree as to the 
form of the bill. It admits that there 
is only a “small group” of members 
who are decidedly opposed, and says: 
“We do not forget that the second 
reading of the Conciliation Bill was 
carried by a larger majority than any 
Government bill. . . . Our own strong 
feeling is that Mr. Asquith would not 
be justified in any sense in taking the 
risk of leaving the House to go as it 
pleases. He is Prime Minister; he 
has very strong opinions against wo- 
man suffrage, and it will be his duty 
to ‘direct the jury.’” 





MOTHERS AND BABIES 





A bill has been introduced in the 
Messachusetts Legislature to forbid the 
empioyment of women in industry for 
two weeks before and four weeks after 
childbirth. The bill had strong sup- 
port at the hearing. Its purpose is 
good. But a clause should be added 
making some provision for the support 
of the mother, if needful, during the 
six weeks when she is forbidden to 
earn. Few women work for pleasure 
so near their confinement. But hun- 
dreds are forced to work because thei 
husbands are dead, or ill, or out of 
work, or drink, or have deserted them. 
Work is bad for a woman at such a 
time, but starvation may be still worse, 
both for her and for the child. Some 
countries and municipalities in Europe 
pension the mothers who, for the good 
of the State, are prevented from earn- 
ing wages, where they are so near the 
poverty line that every dollar counts. 
Perhaps $3 a week is paid, beginning 
with the day of childbirth; if the baby 
is nursed, the pension is increased per- 
haps $2.50. Premiums are offered for 
the healthiest or heaviest or prettiest 
or cleanest baby six months old, or a 
year old. These governments, in short, 
are beginning to give something of the 
honor and reward of parenthood to 
mothers, as they have for ages given 
honors and rewards to soldiers. 





NEW YORK AND PENNSYL- 
VANIA A TIE 





New York and Pennsylvania are a tie 
for the largest number of new sub- 
scribers sent to The Woman’s Journal 
during the past week. Ohio comes 
second and Massachusetts third. 





AGAINST VIVISECTION 





Editor Woman’s Journal: 

Dr. Snow, of England, is to speak 
in Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, 
on Anti-Vivisection, next Monday 
evening, March 13, at 8 o’clock. Dr. 
Snow is a man of unique experience 
and great prominence. He was for 29 
years senior surgeon of the Cancer 
Hospital in London, and knows his 
subject from A to Z Admission free. 

We hope that the readers of The 
Woman's Journal will come and bring 
their friends. There is also an Anti- 
Vivisection Exhibit to be held in Gil- 


bert Hall, Tremont Temple, from Mon- 
day, March 13, to Saturday, March 18, 
both inclusive. 
Jessica L. C. Henderson, 
Secretary New England Anti- 
Vivisection Society. 





JUDGE LINDSEY ON 
SUFFRAGE 





“Occasionally a woman in politics is 
found to be corrupt,” said Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey of the Juvenile Court of 
Denver, speaking before a woman suf- 
frage mass meeting at Albany, N. Te 
last week, “but where one woman is 
found crooked, there are about 100 
men.” 

Judge Lindsey took exception to 
statements in Richard Barry’s recent 
article, and said that many of them 
were falsehoods. 

“The recital of things which have or 
have not been done in the suffrage 
States,” he said, “and the advance- 
ment of the theory that as women 
have not passed certain laws they 
should be disfranchised, might also be 
applied to the States where men alone 
vote. It would be logical. 

“Another statement has been made 
to the effect that the women of Colo- 
rado have not tried to get through the 
Legislature bills regarding child labor. 
This is a deliberate lie. Last year I 
had seven of these bills drafted. Three 
I gave to a woman in the Legislature, 
and the others I distributed among 
four Senators. The woman got the 
three bills passed, but the Senators 
could ngt even get theirs out of com- 
mittee.” 

He referred to women’s work as 
police and probation officers, and said 
he believed each woman had done 
more good than a score of men. 

“The net results of woman suffrage 
are good,” he declared. On the con- 
clusion of his speech Judge Lindsey 
was asked several questions, one be. 
ing: “Would it not be better if the 
women in this assembly were at home 
attending to their children?” 

His reply was that until the bill 
placing the question of woman suf- 
frage before the voters passed the 
Legislature, women would be false to 
their homes and children if they did 
not utilize some of their time in try- 
ing to bring about its passage. 





LITERARY NOTICES 





Education in Sexual Physiology and 
Hygiene. A Physician’s Message. By 
Dr. Philip Zenner, Professor of Neu- 
rology in the Medical Department of 
the University of Cincinnati. The 
Robert Clarke Company, Cincinnati. 
O. Price $1.00 net; postage 7 cents 
extra. 


There is a growing conviction of the 
importance of teaching the children in 
the schools what they need to know 
about sex in its relation to health and 
morals. Parents ought to inform their 
children, but most of them do not. 
Hence the great majority of children 
learn these vital facts from low as- 
sociates and in a distorted form. This 
little book is of great value as the 
record of a successful attempt to pre- 
sent the subject in a public school in 
a poor neighborhood in Cincinnati, 
where the children were surrounded 
with temptations. A woman teacher 
asked that a woman doctor should 
give some talks on these lines to her 
girls, whose ages ranged from 12 to 
16. Dr. Nora Crotty did so, with ex- 
cellent results. Dr. Zenner was then 
asked to give like talks to the boys. 
He consented, with considerable re- 
luctance. He began with talks to the 
whole school on the more general as- 
pects of health, and finally the boys 
asked him to give them some talks 
“by themselves,” as Dr. Crotty had 
done to the girls. In this book he has 
written out what he said to them. 
He says he found it so hard to put the 
matter into suitable words that he 
should have been very glad if he could 
have consulted a book giving him sug- 
gestions, and therefore he hopes this 
book may be useful to others. It will 
be very helpful indeed. Dr. Zenner 
states the needful facts with simplic- 
ity, directness and delicacy. This 
course of instruction led to a marked 
improvement in the moral tone of the 
school, among both girls and boys. 
Many parents came to express their 
gratitude. And when a new boy tried 
to pass around some improper liter- 
ature, such as had been freely cir- 
culated in the school before, the 
other boys cut his acquaintance. 


The book includes a series of talks 
to young men in college, and also 
some chapters of advice to parents 
and teachers as to the best methods 
of giving such instruction. It ought 
to be circulated by the million copies. 
Some philanthropist of large means 
could save the health and lives of 
thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren by putting it into the hands of 





every teacher in the country. The 
book has been very well received by 


$50,000 FUND 





Previously acknowledged..... $7,638.22 
Anne K. Bidwell.....-.-+++++ 100.00 
Alice J. Jenkins, Miss Shaw’s 

bDirthd@y ......seceeeeees ° 


$7,743.22 
Send all contributions to e 
Jessie Ashley, Treasurer, 
505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 








the press, both medical and lay. In 
the words of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, it “brings 
to the people the mature thought of 
one of the ablest members of the med- 
ical profession on a subject of funda- 
mental importance to society.” 
A. 8. B. 





BLACKWELL MEMORIAL 





The February issue of The 
Woman’s Medical Journal of Cincin- 
nati, O., is a “Blackwell Number.” It 
contains the fullest report yet pub- 
lished anywhere of the addresses at 
the memorial meeting held in New 
York for Doctors Elizabeth and Emily 
Blackwell, with fine portraits of them 
both. Send 20 cents in stamps for a 
eopy. 


—_——_— 


SAM WALTER FOSS 





The death of the genial poet, Sam 
Walter Foss, will be regretted by all 
friends of reform. His shafts of wit 
and fun were powerful in piercing 
time-worn fallacies, and his verses 
were full of warm and wholesome hu- 
man feeling. His own lines might be 
applied to him: 

He is the greatest poet 

Who will renounce all art, 

And take his heart and show it 

To every other heart. 

He was a firm believer in equal suf- 

frage. 





(Continued from Page 79.) 


women of California should at once 
enlist in the campaign for woman suf- 
frage. : 

Two days later, at the convention of 
the Alameda District Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, a resolution pledging 
support to the suffrage cause was pre- 
sented by Miss Blanche Morse. A 
lively discussion for and against en- 
sued. The resolution was laid over 
until the following day to give the 
members a chance to think it over. It 
was then adopted by a vote of 59 to 
22. Mrs. Annie Little Barry, of Berke- 
ley, who was re-elected president of 
the Federation, declared herself in 
favor of votes for women. 

Resolutions of sympathy for the 
death of William E, Dargie, late editor 
of the Oakland Tribune, were passed 
by the California Equal Suffrage 
League, San Francisco. They were 
offered by Mrs. William D. Keith, who 
has been a life-long friend of Mr. Dat- 
gie, and was a member of the same 
class in the University of California in 
1879. The resolution states that Mr. 
‘Dargie throughout his life had been an 
ardent and consistent supporter of 
equal suffrage, and that his paper, as 
well as the Oakland Enquirer, had al- 
ways given the cause prominence in 
news and editorial columns, 





NOTES AND NEWS 





Judge John M. Garman, of the 
Luzerne Court, came out for woman 
suffrage in his address at the recent 
banquet of the Odd Fellows at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Women interested in the medical 
inspection of Boston school children 
are getting an object lesson just now 
on the need of equal suffrage. Is it 
not a shame that the health and lives 
of 100,000 school children should be 
treated as a football in a political 
game? 

Bills to take a vote of women on the 
suffrage question have lately been re- 
jected in the Legislatures of California, 
South Dakota, and Massachusetts. In 
Massachusetts, the mover of the bill 
seemingly lost his desire for it, and 
asked to have it referred to the next 
Legislature, which was done. 

A big registration of women is re- 
ported from the little town of Marion, 
Mass. It is said that both this year 
and last the women have registered 
in large numbers to support Miss 
Alice B. Hathaway for the school 
board. 

Mrs. Winthrop Bagg is a candidate 
for the School Board in West Spring- 








field, Mass. She has had large experi- 
ence as a teacher in all grades, and 
will have the support of the women 
voters, as well as of many men who 
know her qualification. Mrs. Horace 
Smith, at present the only woman on 
the board, has served the town most 
aeceptably during the past year. 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Director of 
the Bureau of Chemistry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, said in a re- 
cent address: “The women of this 
country should be given the credit 
for the passage of the National Pure 
Food and Drug Law.” 


Miss Florence Luscomb, Miss Alice 
Carpenter and Miss Margaret Foley 
will sail from Boston April 5 for Eng- 
land. They expect to do suffrage work 
abroad, and study English suffrage 
tactics. They will attend the Interna- 
tional Suffrage Convention in Stock- 
holm, 


Frances Wilson, a girl of 12, was 
voted a special prize for the ears of 
corn that she exhibited at the Tri- 
City Farmers’ Institute lately held at 
Edgerton, Mo. Prizes had been of- 
fered to the boys for the best corn 
of their own raising. Miss Wilson 
planted and cultivated the corn en- 
tirely herself. 


Rev. Dr. MacArthur is reported as 
saying, in an address to the New 
York Equal Suffrage League last 
week: “I see by the daily papers that 
the antis have not yet discontinued 
their antics. A new organization, 
more diverting in its antics than any 
of the others, has just been formed. 
I am glad of it. No reform can be 
attained without strenuous opposition 
on the part of the unprogressive part 
of the community.” 


A number of the old soldiers of 
Monroe County, Pa., have petitioned 
the Legislature that veterans whose 
preperty amounts to less than $500 
may be exempted from taxation with- 
out losing their right of suffrage. 
Representative Eugene Kinney, to 
whom the petition was sent, has in- 
vestigated the matter. He says that 
a law could be passed to exempt 
them from taxation, but in that case, 
under the State Constitution, they 
would. have to lose their vote. 


HUMOROUS 





“Good-night, you precious Jan), 
said the fond mother to her littig 
“Mother,” answered he, “if yoy Mug, 
call me something, wouldn't yoy ; 
as soon call me a billy goat?” 





“Was your husband a bear ip Wal 
street?” “I think s0,” replied you, 
Mrs, Torkins. “He certainly acteg like 
one when he got home.” Washingt, 
Star. 





A child was enjoying her first visi to 
the seashore, and had never before 
seen a steamboat. “Oh, mamma,” sy 
cried, “see there! The locomotives ay 
in swimming!” 





School children’s answers: 

Benjamin Franklin’s father was , 
tallow chandelier. 

A coquette is what they make out 
fricasseed chicken on the second day, 

An octagon is a many-sided anima 
that grabs you when you go in swip. 
ming.—Boston Transcript. 





“Sixtane shilluns a da’ did they 
charrge me for my room at the hote 
in Lunnon!” said Sandy, indignantly, 
on his return to Croburgh Burgh from 
a sight-seeing expedition. 

“Ou, aye, it wasna cheap,” agreed 
his faioer; “but ye must ’a’ had a gey 
fine time seein’ the sichts.” 

“Seein’ the sichts!” roared Sandy. “| 
didna see a sicht a’ the time I was jp 
Lunnon. Mon, mon, ye dinna suppose 
I was going to be stuck that muca for 
a room, an’ then not get the proper 
use o’t?”—Tit-Bits. 





In a New England town where there 
is a good deal of community of feeling 
as to good works, the Building Con- 
mittee of a Unitarian church decided, 
after considerable hesitation, to ap- 
proach a wealthy Roman Catholic for 
a contribution. He received them 
rather coldly, and said that he could 
not possibly give money to be used 
toward sending souls to  perdition, 
“But,” he added, as they were turning 
to go, “I shall be very glad to sub 
scribe fifty dollars towards tearing 
down the present church.” 











THE LEADING THEATRES OF BOSTON 





HOLLI 


ST. THEATRE 


CHAS. FROHMAN, RICH & HARRIS 
Lessees and Managers 





Mar. {3 LAST WEEK 








IN HER LATEST 
COMEDY HIT 





CHARLES FROHMAN presents 


MISS BILLIE BURKE 
SUZANNE 


Preceded by Anthony Hope’s Playlet, 
“THE PHILOSOPHER IN THE APPLE ORCHARD.” 


Evngs.at 8 Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2 





MAR, 20, MISS FRANCES STARR inher great success, “The Easiest Way” 





COLONIAL 


THEATRE 





Charles Frohman and 
William Harris, Les- 
sees and Managers. 





THIRD WEEK OF CONTINUED SUCCESS 








Evenings at 8 | 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 











MUSIC by KARL HOSCHN 
Composer of ‘Three Twins,”’ 
‘Mme. Sherry" 


OF 
MY 





Jos. M. Gaites’ New Atmospheric Musical Play 


“THE GIRL 


TOY FREE TO THE CHILDREN AT ALL MATINEES 





John Hyams, Leila McIntyre, “The 
Quaker Girl,” and Seventy Others. 
CO 


DREAMS” 





PARK 


THEATRE 
Charles Frohman, 
Rich & Harris, 
Lessees and Managers 





Evenings at 8.10 
Matinees 
Wed. and Sat. at 2.10 


HENRY B. HARRIS Presents 


COMMUTERS 


By JAMES FORBES, Author of “THE 
CHORUS LADY” and “THE TRAVELING 


PRICES: 


A New Farcical Comedy 
THE 


SALESMAN.” 
$1.50, $1.00, 75c, 50c, 25c. 





TREMONT THEATRE 





MARGARET 


Second Wek MARCH 13 
ANGLIN istersco. 


IN THE NEW COMEDY 





MATINEES 
WED. & SAT. 











GREEN STOCKINGS | 








By GEORGE FLEMING and A. E. W. MASON 
An Unqualified and Brilliant Success 








mmicaieeiago Bt 






Office 


Both 


the 
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